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PREFACE 


Sor a century after the American*colonics wore -ne tr 
independence, the American Loyalists remained one of the most 
neglected aspects of the Revolution. The neglect was largely 
intentional and sprang <rom the animosit:es engendered Sy “he 
Wate Yineteenth century Americans, viewing ine Revolaulron 
simply as the triumph Of ltiberty over “yranny, were wont <0 
concentrate on scatriot heroics and=co ignore nose wie aad 
qapo00sed she war. Throughout the cer:od, an era 3£ outspoken 
ViUendejy- Wises lags Welenie O& GES GMCS sel VE SRete Ces 


Soprobriously wermed) were cates 


ct 


nse) “ital en Kene sigioinele pa Le eg 
jJescendents and. 2 ew 26cal aistor-ons -Gle .1G ues 

ren; £0w SGC Lous act emMotSs were.) tac soem ey Sea 
Sr to anderstancesnG2 5 Sareea nee 

“née Loyalists sn tne “American kevo 1c] Otero eee es 


Van Tyne's The Lovalists in she Amer:can Revo tie on sage c2 


. ® 
Scened a new chapter in <carty Aner cam 2iscoGy Thése 
sioneer works marsxed a ivesh, schOiar iy atlterpty coeuncers-anc 
* ‘ J % | - 
Moses Coit. Tvler, “The Party Of <he Loyalists in 


she Arerican Revolution,” The American Historical Review, 
I (October, i895), 24-49; and Claude Haistead Van Tyne, 


The tovalists in the American Revolution (New York, £902). 


the complexities of the Revolution, made impcrtant contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the Loyalists, and paved the 
way for subsequent, more complete studies. However, though 
each work broke new ground, neither was definitive or 
offered a complete interpretation. 

Appropriately, Tyler's study was the first scholarly 
article to appear in the newly founded American Historical 
Review. WEY love ysl wasreavyuafg ys KepKSlguym evSeKere Geeic vu o(a il splay) Glelgelsiole 
trated upon the Loyalists’ strength, composition, and argu- 
mentative ovosition. Moreover, ne refuted some of the most 
commoniy neli errors concerning the Wwyailsts, and pointed 
out areas needing more detailed study. Van twre's work, 
mor ambitiousiv conceived and fuliy develoced, surveyec 
a great variety of oroblems, sanging ‘from the inveresco 


BEEVICEel on GENS sa chests Sersecuc von, Suv Ae OO was iG 


Vast SUD eC c. Tyler and Van Tyne were merely Diomeers in 
a sparsely worked field, which at tre crn So eee rear emers 
nad not been invaded Dv wna sseciaiist. 

Sitce one cub.ccat-or 9: SNelo sorks OWE Ve>, Opec 
tive and sympathetic studies of tne American LOVaALPSes 
Rave mMultipliid in’ she more congenial climate SOc ohne wen 
=:eth century; Tyler and Van Tyne have, :n 23Cct, seen fol- 


towed by a Legion of scholars, who nave Sthelenew a, NOLS 


of monographic studies. While many of these writers save 
been concerned merely with identifying the Loyalists and 

ascertaining their number, others nave unearthed much new 
nateritabeon the Luves of thesnost actmrnent sLovaiists and 


on their treatment and mistreatment by the revolutionists. 


Le 


The Lovalists of nearly every colony have seen made >ene 


oa oki 


subject of special study, and their role in a dozen sar- 


ase 


-:culac military engagemencs has been examined. And ce 


QO 
(1) 
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it 
nae 


~ne more fundamental orobiem of loyalist motivation, the 
question of why men remained toval to S3r:tain, Was Jen 
sare fully -analuzed. 
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apewwecs i auanderstand ngs (wales. Sri o. Ole Stee Nae she 


eesti er eP TO) MOTE UR ERED lO eas Cop re hc gh med es 
A3Ve <renansed wecostea es MOSS Sat Bose Be On 
busta telenaniae Gmakciom, Joig ea Ss) Sie Wesel ligt SS) sheeatsencs STUcents 
Ji wit Meee a CONRIE NOR BRASCeIS EMO ce eC Or 4 Sew Sas eras Ce 


solicy. a3ritish Arstor:ans nave nad comparatively little 
interest in the Revolucion; Americans save 2arjel Samos eu 


“heaSr upachoOlnte oe. Yew, 


Revolution, was directly tiec to the:r projected role in 
British plans to end the rebeliion. As they were unable 
to take ef€fecvcive indeperdent action, as they were almost 
entirely dependent upon British military decisions, their 
Dart can be understood only in terms of British etforts to 
Organize ithem. For (this :neason s1te2.S)crurtless tc attempt 
“OF aSSGSSetNe Lr econtrLibutionein stermsuo > etherr strergtn, 
corncemtratioms 4ttisudes;-and militaryacapaciey, witrout 
2xamining British olans for cheir mobilization. 

Bun UsanyVnoUurDOsSe Brome race i heprolegssecne bovalists 
Wish el sharElicarvepo}icy= ~hroughous “re. war \ethe suns0Kn- 
eanee of ishe Lovalists: .nt8reteshgolanningenas often seen 
ickfovledced, “ous jone 


ung athe war -aaveracvernoeer. shoroughby studied. <ethe sud- 


sectues rareedoicd. somewratedicluse. <The ambavatence 3° 
Snare Shaye > 2 eC Ome OWA COMO ONa oS CSE OOS S41 SOSGEEES 
=heis zo le. Mats: Aveda Gaisiol Wishes Gigs esh sWtere ghee fom Yokuba Tete ese 


"hem andwctwit icon. “os naxeecne Concessions andrsetais 


Liec 
preparatiomsarecuired coOpwend- hem <ctewan e22icserne corce. 
Maneovers admin s« 7a ti onl ood seve ase enced tyararrow 


DOA eh icaleands <sparnces Vcons  deraciona) aS—greithas Sys cne 
tovalists'«potential support. And, just as tne Er: 
were) > che course of theswar, aizrernate iy, consadegc. anc 


sessimistic, of its outcome, so t90O0 were che Loyaiists 


altern2tely ignored and courted. 

Perhaps the only accurate general statement that can 
be made on the subject :s that the Loyalists never occupied 
a £ix2d, well-understood olace in British strategy. Pians 
ro use them were in the main ad noc respcnses to constantly 
changing Conditions, and, fixe Srcitishn strategy cnlougmouc 
the war, develooed to meet varlous sarticular situatzons. 
The immediate ‘object of emploving tne) tovalvsts was aoe 
always solely =o achteve aA military @n.d.— At comes tnev care 
Organized for sract ically no otner season, iain wedcc ome 
ehem srotect:onm and to ssrovide’ <Or™ cnetr s25e.c! emptoyiena, 
at times *oO reduce militarr €xDenses, anG ateutver suse eee 
rain sarbrvamentary sSupcOte 0c PeOrm nc clan ceewite Oe tesa eee ee 
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estimate ner sask anc =O SCOl- G25 eb seme ome GG Ls parece 


Sar.ted so send adéc.iate ceEnrorcesenss 2) ces Ames 2 


manders, wio were <nsread frequent. -OlG? cor dxe eee ee 


use of the Loyalists. And finally, southern operations 
after 1778, designed’ to exploit the ‘imagined strength’ o£ 
the scuthern Loyalists, ‘forced Britain to divide 


ner armies 


Bice Very -—troment’ theverench Snréavewas most serious. 
nave "alse siven careful consideration tothe impact 
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nations"Of why Britain “semmrcted the ‘chimera’ ot loyalist 
SUDDOET = Oumar tate =s0 many strategie decisi1ons-ant: »“cne 
VeCveend=2 cf tneadait menceen: omg kesh studies of *he Nore 
NIN Uat pee cee eee aa ee et aa. Oe Shana eg’ Of The ott eer a) 
LlabelTtles= Widers whierwadiministration-4apered aurinsr che 
aa Odes WOO War uF td acon ANG snes STeneh senteye Mac 
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to operations in the final disastrous southern campaigns. 
The diligence and wisdom of many benefactors of 

early American history have enabled me to complete this 
study entirely within the United States. Dedicated col- 
lectors, most notably the late William L. Clements and 
Benjamin Franklin Stevens, have placed me in their debt. 
i gratefully .ackxnowledge..:t.., The:Ctements bidrary,.woaich 
nouses. the, capers.of Sirens, Clinton. Genera lL »wnomas 
Gage, Lord Geurge Germain, and others, and the Library 3: 
Congress, which holds the great collections orepared dy 
Mrs, Stevens and microfalm,conies Of Several,amoOre., cececne 
projects, nave supoiied my srimary materials. Mie 
Woop) Lots thesNeweYorr Pubiic, Library geneecusdy Dero ine. 
me. .coisupt. lement; mys Teseanchicn, thes dec -Shetleadquarcegoas 
Papers, whichand, there fm onotostac. » pom: Cent cee 
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CHAPTER I 


THE LOYALISTS IN EARLY BRITISH MILITARY rOLICY 


Thercoercive soutew insti tuced’ in i774) .8ricain. Ss 
answer to nardening colonial resistance, Srought ne Amer- 
wCaneoOLODLemMatOmares eSTS: It also Drought many Americans 
SG eaesary 0g With eneir, seliow countrymen. Armed resist- 
ance to imm@rial authority, nowever oppressive, made them 
recoil from the madness tnat :nfected their neighbors. 
They were shocked at the wrongs being committed in the name 
of freedom andsenadacosdest res fovexchangendr uscshi see 5OF 
che petty tyrannies being spawned by the rebeli:on. The 


POPOSsSi Clon, Of these. men; chelAmerican Lovalests,.-7O)jipoare 


Thatrcme =Amercicany -evoit was meredy chée;work O24 
aa'ssidenteMinoricty twas, imolicit oo every stea.Brotain cook 
eon Crush) shes -eébeilion. «consequent lv American dusuc sty 
Decamemene+os. tne orimary. factors in, Brac:isnhn- glans <3 sub- 
BIew2nes Obed Se <a sO. che po BOVernment Delievedscnat 
ne LoVe LES tS wcOU de> av an ecrecozve (role, in .cnecx ing “one 


rewolLtenancemoseuotsiczals belaeved -<nati-ney) were) in oehe 


ate 


we 


large majority, constituting one of Britain's most impor- 
tant potential resources. Though uncritically accepted, 
this assumption survived throughout the war; and, until 
Cornwallis' surrender at Yorktown, it was one of the ori- 
mary determinants of British strategy. 

It vs not surorising, therefore, to. [ind early in 
1775 various schemes on foot to mobilize Loyalists. At the 
appearance of open resistance :n the colonies, surprisingly 
ambitious slans to organize the Loyalists were quickly 
developed in almost every colony, vhere “friends of jovern- 


ment” immediately signed petitions and joined "associations" 


to. derenc Bria sre ss rity. Tne ministry was suddenly 
=looded (wit 62 ers “8 SrOVincval COresS ani 2equere 


for, -emporary =< cary Suppor, UNGUl Oya est Ss cou tans 
effectively organized, and Senerai Sage at 30stom ined 
several 3s* tne Soval govercnocs active. encouraged mance ros 
moted such movements ‘:ocall-. 
A Lt noug hy 2 oeSe sec 


r 
-_~ 


SU So sOLeS were os Soba eEcOnsee 
quence, were, indeed, mere vy temporary expedients, <né olans 
chat were forinulated ie*t much room for ootimism, and, ac- 
Sordingly, shroughout she semaindcer 35 276 war cersistently 
reapoeared in S3risish strategy. Their caitore, which aac 


oniy slight :nfluence on future solicy, resulted not ‘from 


a want of Loyalist enthusiasm Dut srsmarily <rom 


umpreparedness and the inability of the administration to 
coordinate them with other plans emanating from Whitehall. 
Although such activities were enthuslastically approved in 
London, the initiative in almost every case came from indi- 
vidual Loyalists and royal officials in the colcniés. 
Their reaction was, on the whole, a spontaneous response; 
British officials were simply momentarily :ll-orepared to 
orevent rebel seizure of control in almost every colony, and 
more tnan a year elapsed before significait, esfective use 


was made of the American Lovalists. 


Al wovalist Policy in Embcvo 
Ey ene “Opening emontns Of ishesconstics .3F 
entiresamertcan, solicy waS xtreme ly ancerctain. 


Altnough 


administration spoxesmen declared that vigorous stess would 


er ty Se oO Lee lie cds (20 156 pO cpt eo ale aa 
able “exsedient” against the colonies om tne grounds that 
She -ebe lt son. “sist De created as 2 =Oréign war, . aut, ne 
administration Jaried to translate nis declaration into 


action.* ‘Inder chese ciccumstances, several early slans 


a 


"The Correspondence of Xing Seorge Tne suiguUiciel Wee 
Sir*Jonhn Fortescue (6 Vols.: tondon, .928), III, No. 


re) 
hereafter cited as Fortescue, Correspondence. For othe 


to organize the Loyalists were casualties of British inde- 
cision, which was the dominant characteristic of British 
loyalist policy during the following months. Capitalizing 
on the support of the Loyalists appeared on the surface 
as a logical corollary to Lord North's estimate of the 
American CEIsis, but Cherministsymapparent ives auledsco 
see tn the Loyalists a s0ssible solution to therr: mmedi- 
ate oroblem. Professions that energetic action would be 
taken Outran solid action; surprised by the extent and 
vigor Of American opposition, jovernment tco slowly reversed 
2tS policy of the oreceding decade, when it nad used force 
enough’ 'to “rritate the colonists? bute note tomiomnaten them. 
Ine spite’ ofthe fact “hatiyovernmenticormulateciaS 
somorehensive sa lan eo GnOuse  IChewlLoy alse secs IGS) meCcoOcd T— 


S.Ons 0) America sermitved Sneitereloounect Bagwotewelincced 
focal) oro) eCces Sore sheen eSene relist cera e sn See Sea ae 
setts demonstrated Dorr e nes oromise and 314i ls soes sacs 


schemes.) " Ucon SiStcsturnm as) Governenw a eel colonies 


.i74, Generai Thomas Gage’ soon tearned of shemuncercaraty 


orofessions of enrvs belie? see Lordesustoltk ya wordiceorse 
sermain, June i5, i775, word George Germain Papers (Clements 
Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan: “ .seafter cited as Germain 
Papers): William Eden ¢t5 Germain, September 27, 1775, Germa1z 
Papers: and Lord Dartmouth to General Howe, September 22 


¢ 
L775, srintedsanethe Parl vamentary Register tondon, <7), 
ha ayers = hy 


of conditions in New England. In July he had encountered 
"much timidity & backwardness”? in those whom he expected 
to stand firm, but by December he hopefully reported that 
if properly reinforced he might induce ‘toyalists in large 
numbers to declare themselves and join the King's forces. ? 
Beyond this orediction he hesitated to venture. He nad 
little confidence in the administration's willingness to 
ensure the cuccess of his pians: and, to his disappointment, 
a vigorous display of loyalty fa1led to materialize, as 
government's wavering policy and the overwhelming New Eng- 
Land opposition continued to frustrate such plans. 
Consequentiy, the actual efforts made to organize 
Massachusetts Loyalists in 1775 were a temporary and verv 
limited success. The first of these attempts, directed 5y 


Colonel Thomas Gilbert in Freetown, Bristol County, was 


2sage to Dartmouth, July 20, 1774, and july 27, 1774, 
The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secre- 
Paraas onistatemeliGi-Lits. ed. Clarence E.\ Carter “(2 Yols 7; 
New Haven, 1931):,..1, 361, 363; hereafter c.ted as Carter. 


JGage to Dartmouth, December 15, 1774, Carter, I, 387. 
Although insufficiently emphasized, the essential soint of 
Gage's recommendations concerned proper reinforcements. 
Throughout the war, the Loyal:sts’ response Fell short.of 
British expectations because of inadequate military Support. 
“ieutenant General Sir Henry Clinton, who after 1778 wrestled 
persistently but unsuccessfully with the loyalist srobiem, 
repeatedly «nderscored this truth. Sir Henry Clinton, The 
American Rebellion, ed. Wriliam B. Willcox (New Haven, 1954), 
Sos XIVisI27 1. 398789.4 409. 


typical.* In the autumn of 1774 he had embodied 300 men, 
for whom Gage furnished 3090 stand of arms, but in April 
1775, Gilbert was forced to flee to Newport, then to Boston, 
and his corps was broken up. Later, as loyal refugees 
swelled the movement to Boston, new plans for employing the 
Loyalists were proposed to Gage, and at least three small 
corps were organized. ? But even the most promising of these, 
formed by Timothy Ruggles, whose slan had received cabinet 
attention and royal approval, © was disappointing. As Gage 
already considered removal from Boston, ' ne was <i"Illv aware 
that such plans to embody the Loyalists were only makeshift, 
and was unable to implement them wi.ci resolution. 


4wilbur H. Siebert, “Loyalist Troops of New England," 
The New England Quarterly, IV (January, 1931), 108-110; and 
yohn C. Crane, “Col. Thomas Gilbert, The Leader of New Eng- 


land Tories,“ The New England Historic Genealogical Society 
Publicat tonsh (1893) 7eope da19. 


>Sev2ral of these petitions and proposals are in che 
Thomas Gage Papers (Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
nereafter cited as Gage Papers). Accounts of these corps 
are in Siebert.” Lloyalist--Troogs or New -ing lari mecca oe 
Jones, The loyalists of Massachusetts (London, 1930), and 


James H. Stark, The Loyalists of Massachusetts (Salem, 1910) 
are more in the nature of genealogical works and shed but 
little light on the general background. 


SRuggles’ Sfermeoneleotsasnearily.~as, October 1/774. was 
Drought’ to NorthesmatrentionyoypisraeteMaudl te Janvare oe ida o, 
and was considered before the cabinet January l3th. Great 
Britain,  HistoricainManuscristsyCommission, The. Manuscripts 
of the Earl of Dartmouth (London, 1895), Fourteenth Report, 
Part X7~255-36/2256:>shereatter Giced jas lartmouth mss. 


7Gage to Barrington, June 26, 1775, Gage Papers; and 
Gage to Dartmouth, August 20, 1775, Carter Prl cls. 


The growth of opposition in Massachusetts, culminating 
in bloodshed at Lexington, tne confinement of British con- 
trol to Boston, and the battle of Bunker Hill, contributed 
little to defining or expanding Gage's loyalist policy. 
Events in New England careened on out of his control, and 
the resolution of the rebels did not permit the General lei- 
sure to calculate precisely the strength of the Loyalists. 
The result was that Gage was receptive to plans proposed to 
him for associating the Loyalists, whenever prominent per- 
sons willingly took the init:ative to organize for their 
defense and expected only arms and orotection. But no pro- 
gram was ever formilated in this period in which the govern- 
ment assumed responsibiiity and openly sought to organize 
Loyalists to suppress the rebellion. The Loyalists remained 
a subordinate factor in Gage's plans in Massachusetts, and 
the few actual attempts to organize loyal New England refu- 
gees that were approved rested primarily upon a desire .5 
provide for their useful employment and to allow them to 
«8 


STESiSt rpersecution: 


Significantly, conditions which hampered efforts to 


mobilize the Massachusetts Loyalists were not duplicated in 


3Siebert, “Loyalist Troops of New England," 5. 120; 
and Gaye to Lord Dartmouth, December 15, 1774, Carter, 
Laesssé. 


every colony, and British officials, eager both to limit 
the area of revolt and to halt mounting military expenses, 
were better prepared to employ them in other limited areas. 
Nova Scotia, for example, which was at a distance from the 
heart of the rebellion and was substantially more ioyal 
than Massachusetts, was the scene of more immediate and 
effective attempts. There, because of the strategic value 
of Halifax, notable defensive plans had been developed even 
before Lexington, and as early as April 5, 1775, the crown 
had approved proposals by Lieutenant Colonel Allen Maclean 
and Joseph Gorham, Lieutenant Governor of Placentia, to 
raise corps of “His Majesty's Loyal North American subjects” 
for the defense of Nova Scotia and Canada. ? 

Maclean, who olanned to enlist recent Highland :mmi- 
Zrants in America, subsequently arrived at Bostoni in) June 
1775 and ‘soon dispatched recruiting ofticers to NortheCaro- 
lina, New York, Nova Scotia, and Canada. 19 cSorham, who had 

IPortescue, corre spondence; - [11,--Nos.16307" 1632." the 
details of these and other attempts to raise loyalist troops 
will be treated in chapter three with the overall problem of 
uSing Provincial troops in the revolution, infra, po. 30-d4. 
See also Gorham's memorial in the vartmoutn MSS, XIV, 249; 
ana an outline of Maclean's plans in Dartmouth's instructions 
to Lieutenant Governor Colden of New York, April 5, 1775, 
“The Letters and Papers of Cadwallader Colden," Collections 


of the New-York Historical Society, LVI (1923), 281-82. 


LO0gage to Dartmouch, UAV 249 0.) Loe GCAL Cer mG Hapa 


gone to London to press his petition personally, though 
unable to return to the cclonies until September, also had 
officers on the march with “beating orders" as early as 
June in Boston, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland.+! Purther- 
more, Governor Francis Legge of Nova Scotia organized "“up- 
wards of 400" inhabitants of Halifax “into an Association 
to defend his Majesty's Crown & dignity and the authority 
of Great Britain against all opposers,“/4 and a few months 
later secured royal approval for his personal petitiun to 
raise and command a corps of 1,000 men from Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. }3 While not as successful as their promoters 
predicted, these undertakings did contribute vitally to the 
protection of Nova Scotia and Canada at a time when serious 
colonial efforts were being directed northward against these 
relatively unprotected objectives, lending substantial weight 
to arguments for recruiting Loyalists into provincial corps. 
Simultaneously, another, even more ambitious olan to 
organize the American Loyalists was formulated and set on 


foot: the colorful “Connolly Plot,“ which focused on the 


lleage to Dartmouth, September 20, 1775, Carter, i, 414. 
l2tegge to Gage, September 18, 1775, Gage Papers. 
l3portescue, Correspondence, III, No. 1723; and Lord 


Suffolk to Legge, October 16, 1775, Dartmouth MSS, Eleventh 
Report, “Pact Vj as). 
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frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania, where the supporters 
of Governor Dunmore of Virginia hoped to raise a large loyal- 
ist “force in” the back=-countrv: 

The plan had its origin in Dunmore's earliest efforts 
to check the rebellion in Virginia. One of the most out- 
spoken and vigorous colonial governors, Dunmore had rapidly 
enlisted loyal followers behind his cause to harry the 
rebels as quickly as they appeared in arms against him, and 
when the rebellion continued to spread, the Governor unhesi- 
tatingly called upon Gage for support. Dunmore insisted 
that the discontent in Virginia was the work of a minority 
faction, which he could overthrow with two or three nundred 
troops. In his @stimate, the Virginia Loyalists could easily 
maintain control 1f£ Gage could give adequate protection to 
che first who openly declared themselves: but he feared that 
without initial outside aid he would be unable <o count on 


14 
adequate assistance. 


Consequently, Gage immediately in- 

structed Cunmore to recall the detachments of the l4th Regi- 
P L 

ment at St. Augustine and the [sland of Previdence to Virginia; ; 


Simultaneously, Lord Dartmouth orepared 2,000 stand 3€ arms 


ror shipment to Virginia “to be put into the hands of such 


‘4Dunmore to Gage, May. 1, 1775, Gage Papers. 


‘SGage to Dunmore, May 15, and Ji ty Ty Tahar 9 2d 
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faithful adherents as shall stand forth. "t® Thus having made 
extensive defensive preparations, Dunmore was in 4 position 
to exploit the new reports of back-country support that came 
to him at the end of August, which he believed would enable 
him to take the offensive. 

The chief actor in the subsequent drama was John 
Connolly of West Augusta County, Virginia, the British jov- 
ernor at Pittsburgh. A major in “Dunmore's War" against the 
Shawnees and Delawares in the spring and summer of 1774, 
Connolly had since been engaged in securing the allegiance 
aceenewtindrans ©iswhis distrrctypbutrgennmedrhisrnattentionrat 
the outbreak of hostilities to enlisting the entire Dack- 
country in support of royal government. ‘Learning subsequent- 
ly of Dunmore's precarious situation on the coast, he quickly 
expanded his activities and left Pittsburgh to meet person- 


lL 7 ¢, " ” 
ally with the governor. When a loyal “address” ‘from the 


“Spartmouth to Gage, smouly, LAR VageGarter pat ly 202; 
and Dartmouth to Dunmore, Juiy 5, and July 12, 1775, Great 
Britain, Public Records Office, Colonial Office 3:1353; 
hereafter cited as CC 35. 


i7punmore to Gage, undated (received September 6, 
1775), Gage Papers. Connolly has attracted rather wide 
attention and there 1s a considerable literature on his 
activities. See Clarence M. Burton, ‘John Conolly ‘s:¢)," 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, XX (1910), 
70-105; Percy B. Caley, “The Life Adventures of Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Connolly: The Story of a Tory,” Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine, XI (1928), 144-79; “Narrative 


of John Connolly, loyalist," The Pennsylvania Magazine of 
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inhabitants of “Transmontane Augusta County," which rein- 
forced the governor's confidence in the reliability of the 
western counties, reached Dunmore almost Simultaneously, 
support for Connolly's scheme was ensured.18 thus when 
Connolly submitted some specific proposals, Dunmore sent 
him directly to Gage at Boston to arrange for Carrying them 
out. 

In September Connolly presented to General Gage his 
“proposals for raising an army to the Westward, for alarm- 
ing the frontiers of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania & 


i 


Newer YOrKis Gage received Connolly's plan sympathetically 


and warmly approved. Although he felt poorly qualified to 
judge the merits and prospects of the olan, and knew that 

1t depended upon a great many unreliable contingencies, he 
immediately gave Connolly a free hand to raise a battalion 


of Loyalists in the back-country,?° and ordered the commanding 


—-_- eee rrr 


History anda Biography, XII (1888), XIII (1889); and Reuben 
Gold Thwaites and Louise P. Kellogg (eds.), The Revolution 


on the Upper Ohio, 1775-1777 (Madison, 1908), op. 136-42. 


186This “address” 1s in the Gage Papers, dated August 
22, 1775. Twenty signatures appear, followed by the nota- 
tion, “with several hundred inhabitants of Transmontane 
Augusta." 


19m e proposals, “with an answer thereto," are in the 
Gage Papers, dated September ll, 1775. 


2O0"Narrative of John Connolly,” Pennsylvania Magazine, 
KILI td0=01% 
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officers at Detroit and the Illinois country to assist and 
cooperate. 7+ General Carleton, Governor of Canada and the 
commanding officer in his province, and Indian Superintend- 
ent Guy Johnson were likewise instructed to support the 
scheme; Alexander McKee, Deputy Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs at Pittsburgh, was to raise a corps of Indian auxi- 
liaries, as Connolly had recommended. °¢ Early in the spring 
of 1776, 1t was planned, the entire force of British troops, 
Indian auxiliaries, and newly raised corps would collect 
and march from Pittsburgh to Alexandria, Virginia, to join 
with Dunmore. “By this means the communication between the 
southern and northern governments would have been interrup- 
ted, and a favourable turn indisputably given to his Majes- 
ty’°s affairs: ingthe Southern Provinces. "2? 

This elaborate olan was frustrated before it could be 
launched. Connolly returned to Virginia in October, <se- 
ceived from Dunmore a commission as Lieuterant Colonel Com- 


mandant of the Battalion he was to raise, and began an 


2lgéage to Captain Lernoult, September 10, 1775, and 
Gage to Captain Hugh Lord, September 2, 1775, Gage Papers. 


22cage to Alexander McKee, September 12z, 1775, ibid.; 
and Walter R. Hoberg, “Early History of Colonel Alexander 


McKec," The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
LIII (January, 1934):, 26-36. 


23-Narrative of John Connolly,” Pennsylvania Maga- 
Zine, Sel pyeeslO=11° 
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overland journey to Detroit November 13, 1775. Six days 
later he was recognized, captured, and, unluckily, brought 
before an American officer who had been with Washington at 
Cambridge and who thus knew of Connolly's visit with Gage. 24 
Thereafter, Connolly was lodged in various rebel prisons 


until after all hope for reviving the scheme had died. 


The Expedition to the Southern Colonies 

While these activities indicated a significant, 1£ 
uncertain; reliance on the Loyalists, °° the extent to which 
Great Britain was prepared under the proper conditions to 
Carry this effort was most clearly demonstrated in the 
Carolinas. There administration hoped to strike a 7i:2- 
pling blow to colonial unity by detaching the “less hos- 
tile" southern colonies from the revolutionary movement. 
The ministerial policy of coerc:on had already demonstrated 
an unawareness of the depth of the revolutionary movement, 
and throughout the first year of the war British opera- 
tions continued to reflect this fundamental misunderstand- 


ing. Under the illusion that only a small rebellious 


24Burton, “Tohn Conol ly, pair lOCcLAM. @ Att pesoOC smo, 
37-88. 


25These efforts also included sending a transport and 
a ship of war to New York for fleeing loyal refugees, and 
attempting to intercept Highland emigrants en route to Amer- 
ica for the purpose of recruiting them into Maclean's corps. 
Gage to Dartmouth, September 20, 1775, Carter, I, 415. 
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minority was opposed to British rule, the administration had 
adopted the ineffective dual policy of firmness and con- 
ciliation both to demonstrate the futiiity of armed resist- 
ance and to draw support away from the revolutionary faction. 
Although officials quickly recognized that the small army 
then in America was inadequate to check the rebels in New 
England, they believed the situation elsewhere to be less 
ominous. In keeping with this estimate they accordingly 
deve loped a major plan to test the southern Loyalists when 
early reports suggested that great numbers could be depended 
upon in the South, where the revolutionary; minority was 
weakest. This was the foundation of the expedition to the 
southern colonies. 

However, support for the expedition at first devel- 
oped slowly. Originating orincipally in the early reports 
from the jovernors of Virginia, North Carolina, anda South 
Carolina--which supported the administration's belief that 
OppcsSition to royal authority there was the work of a few 
rebels--plans for decisive action for a time made little 
headway against the rising tide of the rebellion. Although 
these reports suggested that strong support could be expected 
in the South, especially in back-country areas, the Ameri- 
can situation deteriorated steadily during the spring of 


1775, and momentarily the administra*ion grew pessimistic 
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about even these “favorably disposed" areas. In May the 
Situation gradually changed. When on May 2nd Lord Dart- 
mouth received from Governor Josiah Martin of North 

Carolina an unequivocal report, with several supporting 
petitions, that the people in the western parts of the 
province had steadfastly withstood every effort “of the 
factions to seduce them from their duty,” the Earl re- 
sponded immediate ly. © As Martin's tone was positive, 
Dartmouth instructed him tne following day (and, it should 

be noted, four weeks before the news of Lexington and Con- 
cord reached Lordcn)i to procure: “‘asscciations” in supporto 
government, and 1£ necessary “to lead the people forth 
against any rebellious attempts to disturb the oublic seace."*? 
The governor, in short, was asSured that vigorous action 
would be taken as quickly as possible. Dartmouth nad planted 
the seed of the southern expedition. 

Surprisingly, and in spite of the reported rapid spread 
of disaffection throughot America, the plan survived the 
following troubled months. Although former optimistic ac- 
countS should clearly have been tempered by the events that 
sollowed the outbreak of war in New England, tne administra- 
tion continued to hold opinions based on earlier accounts of 


26Martin coeDartmoutchyMaxrcherOn 27/7 5-6COl 5S 18. 


27Dartmouth to Martin, May 3, 1775, CO 5:318. 
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loyalty. 78 It was difficuit to shake the ministry in the 
hope that it retained, and as late as mid-summer Dartmouth 
Still felt that the colonies “to the southward" might not 
“proceed to the same lengths with those of New England. “*? 
Consequently, when renewed evidence of back-country 
loyalty, which finally produced the actual expedition, 
again began to filter in at the end of the summer, the ad- 
ministration was prepared to take definite action.?9 Here- 


tofore, plans to halt the rebeliion in the southern colonies 


28see for example Dunmore to Dartmouth, June 25, 1775, 
COma:1355; Campbell ito Oartmouth,;/sulyi2, @17 FCO) 53390; 
AnceMartinetO Oartmoutn, "April 20, 4775, CO 5:318°.) Per= 
haps the least encouraging news came from Dunmore, who 
reported that “I have not at present the least expectation 
of assistance from the Country. The enemies of government 
are sO numerous, and so vigilant over the conduct of every 
man, that such as have manifested till now very different 
sentiments have been so intimidated that they have entirely 
shrunk away.» Dunmore so Dartmouth) iJane’25 paci77376Co 
SHIR eo 


29nartmouth to Martin, July 3, 1775, CO 3:318. 


395 unmore EO™ Dartmoctity  AUGUSt +2, 4G)7 75 SCO serS 3 ; 
and supra, p. ll; Martin to Dartmouth, June Hep) Vas, Mele) 
$:3!8; and Campbell to Dartmouth, July 19, 1775, CO 5:396. 
These letters arrived in London Octoper 9, September 10, 
and September 23, 1775, respectively. Campbell's letter 
was his first detarled report since he arrived in South 
Carolina, June 17, 1775, and thus his strong assertion of 
back-country loyalty in that province was an entirely new 
source for ministerial optimism. Curiously, however, this 
new optimism coincided with the flight to safety of both 
Dunmore and Martin on board warships, where their enforced 
idleness and frustration apparently drove them to conceuve 
new, more grandiose olans. 
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had been makeshift, the result of the uncoordinated efforts 
of officials in London, General Thomas Gage in Boston, and 
the several governors involv ecdaees But in mid-September, 
government finally came to a clearer understanding of the 
Situation, and began to systematize the various suggested 
courses of action. 

That the expedition which was carried out resulted 
merely in an abortive attack on Charleston, however, has 
obscured the influence of southern operations in 1776 on 
future strategy. The subsequent repulse at Charleston has 
peen the source of many confusions which have since made the 
expedition one of the least understood operations of the 
je 


war The reasons for this are not hard to discover. 


3 lamong the factors involved in planning the south- 


ern expedition, the situation in Georgia did not figure 
orominently. Governor James Wright retained nominal con- 
trol until long after tne expedition was ordered, and he 
was not forced to flee until February 11, 1776. Further- 
more, 1t was recognized that pressure from South Carolina 
was largely responsible for the defection of Georgia, and 
that 1£ South Carolina were restored to order, peace would 
inevitably follow in Georgia. See Lord William Campbell's 
estimate of Georgian affairs in Campbell to Dartmouth, July 
30, 1775; CO 5:396. Governor Wright's correspondence with 
the Secretary of State 1s readily available in the Collec- 
tions of the Georgia Historical. Society, III (1873), 1t80-378. 


J2ohis expedition has received recent scholarly at- 
tention from Eric Robson, “The Expedition to the Southern 
Colonies, 1775-1776," The English Historical Review, LXVI 
(October, 1951), 535-60. Robson's purpose, however, was 
to 1llustrate the difficulties which inhered in the vorose- 
cution of the war, and he presented it as a typical 
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Haphazardly planned and incompetently executed, it was 

full of contradictions from beginning to end. The pro- 
ject, an extremely optimistic one, was formulated and ap- 
proved on the basis of questionable, conflicting reports, 
and was not finally carried out until after the conditions 
necessary for its success had disappeared. Although the 
Original plan was actually abandoned weeks before the main 
expedition arrived in America, a hastily conceived alternate 
attack was made on the chief City of the South in spite of 
last-minute orders from Whitehall which discouraged such a 
diversion. And while this attack failed, British officials 


nevertheless remained convinced of the vulnerability of the 


southern colonies. 


At first the proposed southern expedition provided 


for little beyond sending a force to North Carolina “to 


give countenance” to the associators whom Governor Ma mean 


expected to organize in defense of legal government. >? Tit 


Sean an pS emereremmaceeee ee ee 
performance all too often repeated. “In its lack of co- 
Ordination, its changes of character and objectives, its 
delays, and its misapprehension of the position of the loy- 
alists, it typifies many of the military expeditions of the 
War of American Independence, and reveals how ill-suited 
for the conduct of war was the eighteenth-centuiy system 

of government in Great Britain." p. 535. His analysis also 
ends abruptly with the attack on Fort Sullivan, as the in- 
fluence of the expedition on ‘future policy was not the 
object of his immediate interest. 


33 3o0hn Pownall, Undersecretary of State for the col- 
onies, to George III, September 12, 1775, Fortescue, Corre- 


spondence, III, No. 1712. 
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was soon expanded slightly: 10,000 stand of arms and six 
light field pieces were ordered for North Carolina, and 
Howe was instructed to consider sending at least one bat- 
talion for additional support. 24 By September 25th, direc- 
tives from the colonial office hinted that, in the Light of 
recent intelligence, government considered ordering “an 
important part" of Howe's army to the southward for winter 
operations. 2? And when, early in October, both Lord North 
and George III became seriously interested, they urged 
sending an entire expedition to the South and ordered appro- 
priate instructions sent to General Howe. ?© 

Throughout the evolution of the expedition, the one 
factor which remained constant was a belief in the essen- 
tial loyalty of considerable parts of the southern colonues. 
To insure that this expected support material:zed, grants 
of land, quit-rent exemptions, and releases from service 
outside their native province were offered to the Loyal- 


2 
1StS as suitable inducements. */ However, other basic 


CO -"———_——-+——-— rrr 


34partmouth to Howe, “Seotember 15 60177 5)5.COnS:.92% 
J5pownall to Howe, September 25, 1775, CO 5:92. 


J6North to George III, October 15, 1775, and George 
ITT to North, October 165171775) sorcescue, Correspondence, 
ERT eeNOS vi 2o eel ee 


37partmouth to Martin, November 7, 1775, CO 5:318: 
and George III to North, October 16, 1775, Fortescue, 


Correspondence; fll peNo., aig27. 
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factors reinforced government's optimism and contributed 
finally to the decision to undertake the expedition. The 
southern colonies, dependent upon imported European com- 
modities, had strong economic ties with England, which the 
ministry believed many rebels would be reluctant to break. 
The administration also counted upon strong support from 
the “Regulators"™ and the numerous Scottish Highlanders in 
North Carolina, and believed that the great number of Negro 
Slaves and indented servants in the South would prevent 
the mobilization of opposition in the coastal areas. More- 
over, the expedition would provide winter employment for 
the army without interfering with other preparations. 34 
And when recent dispatches from St. Petersburg hinted that 
Britain would be disappointed in her bid for RusSlan troogs, 
Lord North announced that anv orospects for quickly ending 
the rebeliion would depend upon making immediate use of the 
forces avallable--a measure of “vigor” to “alarm the Ameri- 
Cans, & revive the spirits of our friends. "29 

As final instructions for the expedition were being 

38Many Or those, factors were the ‘subyect ot an 
exchange between the King and North in mid-October, Forte- 
scue, Correspondence, III, Nos. 1724, 1727. 


39North to George=fit, october vis; “1/757 1bid-, 
No. 1724. 
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prepared, the King explained that its purpose was’? 


to land first in [North Carolina]... to call forth 
those who may have a sense of the duty they owe to 
their mother country; to restore British govern- 
ment in that province and leave a battalion of Pro- 
vincials formed from the back settlers under the com- 
mand of the governor; to collect such men as may be 
willing to serve in the British Troops in America 
then to proceed to Virginia or South Carolina 
as intelligence may incline the commander to think 
most advisable; Provincial Corps may be left for the 
protection of the civil magistrates, and when this 
business is compleated the regiments are to proceed 
to New York. 


The orders that Lord Dartmouth sent to General Howe, who 
had succeeded Gage at Boston, show unmistakably the extent 


to which the expedition was based on the reported loyalty 


of the southern colonies. *} 


In truth the whole success of the measure His Majesty 
has adopted depends so much upon a considerable number 
of the inhabitants taking up arms in support of govern- 
ment, that nothing that can have a tendency to promote 
lt ought to be amitted: I hope we are not deceived in 
the assurances that have been given, for 1f£ we are, 
and there should be no appearance of a disposition in 
the inhabitants of the southern colonies to join the 
King's Army, I fear little more will be effected than 
the gaining possession of some respectable posts to 
the southward, where the officers and servants of 
government may find protection. 


Although the precise nature of the support expected 


received scanty attention--which consequently made this 


40, draft in the hand of George III, dated October 
16-17, 1775, Fortescue, Correspondence, III, No. 1728. 


4lpoartmouth to Hower October 22791] /SeeCOmpae2. 
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aspect the weakest part of the plan--the Loyalists were 
expected to play a more active role in the operation than 
had heretofore been asked of them. They were expected to 
assist in gaining control over the rebels, to maintain 
themselves in power after the regular army withdrew, and 
to join the regular army in subduing Virginia. On the 
other hand, the plan clearly envisioned only tok7n onposi- 
tion and made no reservation for any extensive repel resur- 
gence once the British regulars had been withdrawn. No 
Warrants were issued for raiSing regular provincial regi- 
Mentos COLE he aial erm rice oct he to lonws) sovenrorseumnc: +e 
administration made no allowance for the sossibility tnat 
the Loyalists would be intimidated and rendered inefiectire. 
As outlined itn the detailed instructions to Howe Ff 
October 22; 1775; therexpedition was so consist of feve 
regiments under convoy of a naval force commar.ded 3, 5 
P@CGranarker otarry ings, 107000" Stand ioc esparecgarms $205 9220 
INVaLists mandi wasitomsail. Srom Cork for bone. Case ySeas 
River sabout «December: 1 rSt.lmthneses troops; were (30 456), voined 
Off Cape «fear “by .assmall <corcce sent) direcsl; <com Seston, 
under a general officer appointed by Howe tO command the 
entire operati.-, and by whatever loyal refcugees Sovernor 
Martin nad. aireadvyounder arms. Thereafter, soecic sce Soera- 


tions Wowldube: left toithe discretiiom.of che «generad in 
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command, on the basis of the latest intelligence ava.rlable 
on the spot. Governors Martin and Dunmore had already 
carefully’ studitedicertain scossible maneuversedandeGoverner 


Campbell and Indzran superzntendent)Jonn Stuars would 70 
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prosecution of the war, came to be most int mately associ- 
ated with slans to use the Loyalists. Lord George Germain, 
undending exponent of unconditional colonial submission, 

wno Stvli* labored under sche estima of Avs court. martial 

zor disobedience at Minden, succeeded Lord Dartmouth as 
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definitely in control of. the! srovince” to nearly lone’ nundred 
miles inland, +3 Germain directed Clinton to consider another 
location where *themexped rion nine st 7 I oe Seanaed 

out.** As the entire 3 lam tees ted Gieavsivw cnenatar-cn s 
SuppOSEed (strength « TPeNortn Carol nape sp dees soe eo once 
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Satis: The army Slayed the orincipal part in those Dlans 


merely because Britain recognized that concil:ation was 


smpractical unless Americans became convinced that it was 
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assent to, the extensive conditions set forth in the commission. 
Though they had been assigned but a minor military role un 
sne forthcoming Britisn offensive, the Loyalists would slay 
an important Sart im carrying out the terms of the seace com- 
M2LSSion. Both their solitical and secondary military roles, 
sMpOL tan ti.<evis »oO) <he. Srocer comprehension o= Yowe's conduct, 


navew-enera lly been. m1 sunderssood. 
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numbers of Loyalists had as yet been offered, and the admin- 
istration was still officially opposed to granting liberal 
concessions for creating new loyalist regiments. !4 No 

other policy was seriously considered. 

It may be said in Howe's defense, on the other hand, 
that nis coneict frequently betrayed more than a casual 
interest in loyalist support. Thus, for example, ne trans- 
ferred the main army to the Hudson, the center for che overa- 
tions Of 1776, sartially because of «he recorted lovalty of 
the middle colonies. New York not only nad» a fine Aarbor, 
oroviding security from attack and aASTOrain; In Sctosescnes 
ward, Dut it could srovide swo or chree <mousand Drovin- 


sials who omignte oe vere costes Subseécuenk operations. -© 


sovernor Tryon had warmly advised che SOV GMmeG Ca IOC wa cY te 


wentiy requested <nree shousard Stand 6= dens Ar OA cero eee 


sO organize 14 regiment of srovinc:als under “:5 cersonal 


-2Dartmouth “=o Howe, ‘seotemper 3) 2375, “SCCADIt Gs & 
Jarliaméntary Register, Xi, 263. 
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“revive the disheartened” coincided with sound military 


judgments, and the recommended transfer easily won jeneral 


approval. /8 


At New York, nowever, Howe did not actually carry out 
Tryon's specific recommendations. He reported upon his 
arrival at Staten Island, in July that “a naumerous body of 


inhabitants . ... only wait for opportunities to jive oroofs 


ian AL, ‘ : eid 
of tthernsioyalty; Dut hewmade alittle .actual yse of that 


information in <cormulating A1s immediate miiitary plans. To 
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Howe, the dDasic military value vf such displays was less 
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Subsequent events bore out many of the governor's warn- 
ings. The following months went well for the British army, 
apparently confirming Howe's estimate of American resistance, 
but Sir William was unable to reap from his victories the 
benefits he had assumed would automatically accrue. Although 
Washington's unseasoned army oroved no match for his regu- 
lars, the revolutionists remained undeterred in their deter- 
mination to throw off British rule, and sharply rejected the 
terms he offered as a basis for negotiation. Thus in the 
autumn of 1776, his army everywhere victorious, Howe found 
Aimselr in control of New York and most of New yversey; Brit- 
2Sh prestige among the Loyalists apparently could be ao high- 
er. But the appearance was misleading. 

In tne meantime, Howe nad failed to send pustwa ps ishans 
-OGeuSing them Lova lvstsieca rapidly eshanging ‘conditions: 
Having early assigned to them a subordinate place :n ais 


\Lals, cana s inpreoared when negotiations broke down -o 
<fanslate their apparent joodwill :ato a permanent advan- 
tage. uring the few victorious months that Britain widely 
enioyed their supsoort and con=idence, he. was seither able 


nor disposed quickly so develop a new policy grounded upon 


‘ x Samat Ste 21 
tne advantage created by nls victories in Yew YOrKs And 
ee eee ee 
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he did not have long to act. Subsequently, before winter 
was a week old, British fortunes began to ebb, sowing doubt 
among those timid Loyalists who had remained uncommitted. 
Of this development Howe remained almost unaware. The time 
for making maximum use of the northern Loyalists quietly 
passed almost unnoticed. 

The cooling of Loyalist ardor for the British cause 
in the middle colonies was not, of course, the result of a 
Single event. Having ignored Tryon's plans to make New 
York a loyalist stronghold, Howe had already destroyed much 
loyalist enthusiasm, and, in a similar manner, the excesses 
of the British forces had alienated thousands of potential 
loyal subjects. By 1777, many wavering Americans had ac- 
quired specific grievances against marauding and plunder- 
ing British soldiers. While pursuing Washington through 
New Jersey, Howe's troops, constantly harassed By inveter- 
ate rebels, in retaliation often olundered the rebels and 
laid waste their property. But it was a dangerous practice, 
sOr in marching through territory inhabited by rebels and 
Loyalists alike it was difficult to separate friends from 


enemies. Howe appreciated the difficulties of the situation 


concrete opportunities for loyalist support, the initiative 
of prominent individual Loyalists themselves was largely 
sesponsible for the reorganization, infra, op. 91-94. 
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and attempted to check abuses; but cespite his efforts the 
British army earned a reputatior for rapine and plunder, 
and the New Jersey campaign undermined the goodwill of 
thousands of Americans. ?? 

The defeat at Trenton on December 25, 1776, and the 
attendant withdrawal of British lines to eastern New Jer- 
sey merely underscored the precariousness of the British 
hold on the Loyalists. That blow not only revived droop- 
ing American spirits, but severely shook their confidence 
in Britain's ability to protect them from rebel reprisals. 
That Howe had originally overextended his lines in New 
Jersey and established such posts as Trenton in order to 
protect them against reprisals only underscored the diffi- 


culty of pursuing a policy based upeon maintaining their 


support. 22 


The tangible results of Howe's policy in 1776 were 
pee 


2255 November 1776, Howe's Adjutant General, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Stephen Kemble, commented: “The march of 
our baggage [ was] marked by the licentionness Usic J of the 
troops, who comitted every species of rapine and plunder; 
friends of Government complain heavily of the depredations 
Ofvour troops! 1-5." "The Stephen Kemble Papers," Collec- 


tions or the New York Historical Society, XVI (.283), 97-98, 
99. 


23"Remarks on Lord Cornwallis's Evidence," filed by eg 
Germain Papers. In testimony before Parliament, the Earl 
declared that the safety of the Loyalists was the primary 


consideration in occupying the scattered New Jersey out- 
posts. 
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confined to the organization of three provincial regiments, 
offers of protection to those who would declare themselves, 
and general pardons to all who would take an oath of alle- 
giance to the crown. None of these efforts had the desired 
effect. When Howe complained of the Loyalists’ unwilling- 
ness to stand forth, they in turn denounced his leniency 

in pardoning former Periodic tonests Aa Assaspoint .of.con— 
tention between Britain and the Loyalists, this 1ssue even- 
tually persisted until Germain bicterly remarked of Howe's 
policy that 1t was “peor encouragement for the Friends of 
Government who have been suffering under the tyranny of the 
rebels, to see their oppressors witiout distinction put 
upon the same footing with themselves. “2? This “sentimental 
manner of making war” unfortunately alienated many of the 
very Loyalists whom Howe later sought to cally, *® BuO e x = 
posed the pitfalls of Britain's haphazard, uncoordinated 


loyalist policy. 


a 


24uowe to Germain, September 25, 1776, Parliamentary 
Register, Xi, 346. 


2Scermain to William Knox, December 31, 1776, Great 
Britain, Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on Manu- 
scripts in Various Collections (SaVols.s. Dublin 21909)"; VI, 
128. Hereafter cited as Various Collections. 


26tbid. 
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Preparations for 1777 

Notwithstarding his notable successes in New MOnK, 
Howe had, by the end cf September (nearly two months before 
Trenton), given up hope of putting an early end to the war. 
He reported to Germain that there was not the slightest 
prospect of negotiating peace “until the rebels see pre- 
parations in the spring, that may preclude all thoughts of 
further resistance. "?’ In Howe's view, the New York cam- 
paign closed without achieving its primary purpose. I[t had 
been conceived as the means to destroy the main American 
army, it had been a series of outstanding victories, but it 
had far1led to trap the elusive Washington. American resist- 
ance had not withered at the first sign of adversity. Sir 
William began to reappraise American strength and, accord- 
ingly, to reassess his Strategy. 

Howe originally thought that organized resistance was 
localized in Massachusetts, that the remaining colonies 


could be overawed and pacified with a decisive military dis- 


play. 28 © His determination to destroy the main American 


army and his confidence in the peace commission were based 


on that estimate. He had found the revolutiorn:ists in a 


a ne ee Ee 


27THowe to Germain, September 25, 1776, Parliamentary 
Register, Xi," 349. 


28anderson, The Command of the Howe Brothers, 99. 118= 
eee SL OLNEES 
20. 
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very different mood, however, Perceiving their unwillingness 
to negotiate within the terms of his commission, he became 
more cautious and pessimistic. *? Seeing that Washington's 
retreat did not destroy American confidence, he began to 
doubt his original strategy. 2° 

In 1777, the hazards involved in waging war at a 
distance of 3,000 miles were exposed. Operating under the 
twin handicaps of time and distance, Germain and Howe were 
unable to resolve the basic differences which increasingly 
separated them. The government was unwilling to send heavy 
reinforcements to America, confident that the rebellion would 
soon collapse. Howe was unwilling to nove boldly with the 
army under his command, convinced that the rebellion would 
continue until more decisive preparations were made. And the 
oeorly coordinated plans developed for the approaching cam- 
paign, which were not initiated by the administration, farled 
to focus sharply on common objectives. In these plans for 
1777, the Loyalists‘ importance gradually increased. 

Howe sent his first proposals for the new campaign 
tO Germain on November 30, 1776. He bluntly asked for a 
reinforcement of 15,600 troops: and he proposed to station 
an offensive army of 10,000 in Rhode Island to operate 

29anderson, The Command of the Howe Brothers, p. 167. 


30Ibid., p. 123. 
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against New England, an offensive army of 10,000 in New York 
to operate “to the northward," and a "defensive" army of 
8,000 to cover New Jersey and to “give jealousy” to Phila- 
delphia. He planned to attack Philadelphia and Virginia in 
the autumn, and if ten ships of the line were available, to 
attack South Carolina and Georgia in the winter.21! Germain 
was “alarmed."“ The plans encompassed greater territorial 
objectives than anyone had previously thought wise or neces- 
Sary, and government was unprepared to support such a large 
army in America. Germain's reply was evasive: he would be 
able to send about 7,800 reinforcements, and he presumed 
that Howe could otherwise meet his needs by raising provin- 
Cials “for particular parts of the service. ">? 

Before Germain had acted upon Howe's original pro- 
posals, however, Sir William suddenly decided that nis main 
effort the following year should be directed against Pennsyl- 
vania. AS he explained his reasons for this change, the 


growling importance of the Loyalists in subsequent opera- 


tions became clear:23 


Se ae ea et es oe 


3 luowe to Germain, November 30, 1776, Sackville MSS, 
II, 45-50. 


32¢ermain CO Howe, January 14, 1777, Parliamentary 
Register, XI, 382-383. 


33Howe to Germain, December 20, 1776, IDG eo wie 
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the opinions of people being much changed in 

Pennsylvania, and their minds, in general, from 

the late progress of the army, disposed to peace, 

in which sentiment they would be confirmed, by our 

getting possession of Philadelphia, I am from this 

consideration fully persuaded, the principal army 

should act offensively on that side, where the 

enemy's chief strength will certainly be collected. 

Germain, who had frequently suggested greater use of 
the Loyalists, warmly approved, terming Howe's reasons for 
this change "solid and decisive."34 As the originally 
planned diversion against New England would be dropped, how- 
ever, Germain specifically urged Howe to reconsider that 
plan, which would “impede the levies for the continental 
Wasa paiees eens and tend much to the SECULICYV: Ofsour trade."39 
He justified his suggestion by insisting that it could prob- 
ably be performed largely with provincial troops. He had 
already come to place greater trust in the Loyalists than 
his military commanders at the scene of operations. 
From this exchange, 1t was clear that the British 

planned a more important role for the American Loyalists 
in the campaign of 1777. For Howe, the Loyalists would be 


the means to undertake, with the troops under his command, 


@ strategy of broader territorial objectives. for the 


34Germain to Howe, March 3, 1777, Parliamentary 
Reqrsterj,=14-394. 


35tbid. 
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ministry, they would permit Howe to carry out his plans 
without incurring the expense of raising the reinforcements 
which he repeatedly demanded. 

Yet despite some apparent agreement, Howe's plans to 
use the Loyalists and Germain's expectations were scarceiy 
compatible. Howe considered the Loyalists a conditional re- 
source for use in special situations. Although his thoughts 
on the subject remained vague and undefined, he felt that 
their main value would not involve their direct military 


36 


participation. AS a peace commissioner he found the degree 


of loyalty a guide to the colonial disposition, an index to 
the prospects for holding fruitful negotiations. Further- 
more, the Loyalists were useful for giving direction to 
British strategy, enabling Britain to tailor operations to 
take advantage of friendly non-combatants, who would aid 

in obtaining supplies and intelligencc and in holding con- 
quered territory. They might be embodied -s militia for 
“interlor defence,” thereby freeing regulars for more import —- 
ant duties. They could be employed in irregular operations, 
raiding the New England coasts or the banks of the Hudson, 
as circumstances permitted. And as a final expedient (if 


reinforcements were unavailable), they could be enlisted 


36Hovwe io Germain, April 2, 1777, Parliamentary 
Register, Xie Jo7 -5e. 
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in the regular army to fill specially needed units. But on 
the whole, Howe never considered Loyalists, enlisted in pro- 
vincial units, a substitute for regular reinforcements. >’ 
Germain‘s suggestions for using the Loyalists were 
contradictory and confused.?8 we did not have the responsi- 
bility for forging the Loyalists into a practical, workable 
force, and his grandiose plans annoyed those who did. 
Whereas Howe had come to appreciate the strength of Ameri- 
Can resistance, Germain constantly spoke in terms of the 
enemy's “weakened and depressed” state, and of “their dif- 
ficulty 1n raising an army to face his Majesty's troops." 
To Howe's demands for recruits, Germain answered that “there 
wasS room to hope“ an adequate aumber of provincials could 
be embodied, or that “there 1s every reason to expect that 
your success . .. wiii enable you to raise from them [the 
Loyalists] SUCK as “OrCG, ds May Le sult LTC Lert ees eee LN 
truth, Germain did not form a thoughtful, objective opinion 
of the revolutionists or of the Loyalists. Because he could 
not meet Howe's requests for troops, he was driven to ignore 
Howe's pessimistic estimate of the American situation. To 
37Howe to Germain, April 2, 1777, Parliamentary 
Register, Ai, 397; and Howe to GermaingeJuly J weli77, pbid.., 
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38Germain to Howe, January 14, and May 18, 1777, 
tbids5 “ops? 382-6374 1l6e=L7. 
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escape partisan charges that government was inadequately 
supporting the war he blithely insisted that reports of 
overwhelming American loyalty were sufficient proof that 
Howe's army was adequate to the task confronting it. It 
was on the basis of some rather tenuous reasoning, there- 
fore, and under considerable duress, that Germain came to 


have such confidence in the American Loyalists. ?? 


thes loyvalrst Factor sinethenravluressOtelay 7 


The exchange of correspondence between Howe and Ger- 
main which immediately preceded the 1774 campaign failed 
to remove some serious misunderstandings. Howe remained 


rather pessimistic, and continued his request for rein- 


40 


forcements. His dissatisfaction disturbed Germain, but 


the Secretary of State received no intelligence which, he 


felt, justified changing his previous estimates. *+ in, ruth? 
na ne ela ee RA SRR a eB ie Ye ce. 
39pespite Germain's sanguine expectations, Britain 
did not adopt a new, generous policy to enlist Loyalists 
into regular provincial regiments. In the winter of 1776- 
1777, after Howe had gained cortrol of New York and eastern 
New Jersey, several hundred Loyalists were enlisted into 
newly commissioned provincial regiments. The organization 
of these nits was undertaken by a few prominent Loyalists 
who were given command of the corps; but they received little 
official encouragement from the regular army or the British 
government. This work had not yet received the official 
Stamp Of approval. Provincial troops continued to bear a 
Stigma. Infra, pp. 94-95. 


40towe to Germasct; eauly ela Parliamentary 
Reqisterw Xl e4lial2. 


41oermain to Howe, August 4, 1777, Germain Papers. 
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neither had an accuratc idea of the operations that would 
be attempted. Germain was uncertain of Howe's whereabouts 
until autumn; he did not know by which route Howe planned 
to move against Philadelphia, or if he would carry out a 
diversion against the New England coast as suggested. *? 
And Howe knew very little of Burgoyne's “northern army"-- 
which without Howe's advice had been prepared independently 
to strike southward from Montreal along the Champlain-Hudson 
line--or of Clinton's prospects of cooperating with it from 
New York. Considering the gulf which separated Yowe's and 
Germain'’s estimates of the American problem, the confusions 
which characterized their haphazard planning, and the handi- 
caps of time and distance which increased the pitfalls of 
gdivided “responsibility, “che <1asco of 1777 could» have ‘been 
oredicted. 

Of the confusions responsible for the debacle of 
British arms 1n° 1777, “uncertainties over the Loyalists’ 
role figured prominently. Two major considerations bear- 
Lng upon Burgoyne’s capture at Saratoga, the failure of 
Loyalists to Support British forces in both northern New 


york and in Pennsylvania, merit careful examination. As 


in most British operations, the Loyalists had a place in 


42Germain to Knox, August 17, 1777, Various Collec- 
ti10ns eV ivwiels 5: 
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the 1777 campaign, and when the northern expedition ended 
in complete disaster at Saratoga, they bore a part of the 
blame for its defeat. In this case, as in similar situa- 
tions throughout the war, Loyalists were found to be con- 
venient scapegoats. 

Thus at the postmortem on the 1777 campaign, those 
responsible for conducting the war in America assigned to 
the Loyalists a portion of the responsibility for British 
failures. The manner in which this was done--and the valid- 
ity of the charges that were made--has an important bearing 
on British military thinking. Burgoyne's versonal defense 
1S particularly illuminating. Reporting to Germain his 
Surrender at Saratoga, for example, the general complained 
of the desertions and timidity of “Canadians & Provincials. "43 
Similarly, he resorted to the failure of Loyalist support 
aS a partial explanation of his earlier defeat at Benning- 
ton. 74 At best, his arguments are patently misleading. 
Standing alone, out of context, they are inaccurate and 
overstate his dependence upon the Loyalists: his accusations 


were obviously excuses seized upon after the event. 


43Burgoyne to Germain, October 20, 1777, Germain 
Pape Gs 


44Burgoyne's testimony before the House of Commons, 


Great Britain, The Parliamentary History of England, xX 
CISTSI oo. 
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More precisely, Burgoyne actually expectec little 
more than to make his march through friendly territory, 
where he might periodically call upon friends of Britain 
for temporary assistance. Accordingly, he had sought to 
secure the goodwill of the country by appointing on the 
march a prominent Loyalist, Philip Skene, Commissary to 
administer oaths of allegiance and to procure supplies from 
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the countryside. He had issued strict orders to his army 


against “abuses and irregularities” that might anger local 
inhabitants, *© and he had alerted his troops to protect 
deserters, who might be “well affected,” ‘found escaping 


7 


from the enemy. * But before his expedition got under way, 


Burgoyne had given no indication that he expected signifi- 
Cant military support from American or Canadian provincial 


troops. 78 He had not, in fact, carried with him explicit 


4Sorders of the day, July 12, 1777, Orderly Book of 
Lieut. Gen. John Burgoyne, ed. E. B. O'Callaghan (Albany, 
1860). Skene was formerly Governor of Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga, and was undoubtedly the person most respon- 
sible for Britain's confidence in the essential loyalty of 
upper New York. 


460rders of the day, August 6, 1777, ibid. 
47orders of the day, July 3, and July 7, 1777, ibid. 


48purgoyne's "Thoughts for conducting the War ‘from the 
Side of Canad., dated February 28, 1777, extracted in Edward 
B. DeFonblanque, Political and Military Episodes in the Lat- 
ter Half of the Eighteenth Century Derived from the Life and 
Correspondence of the Right Hon. John Burgoyne, General, 
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authority to issue commissions to Loyalists who sought to 
raise provincial battalions on the march to Albz-y, and 
when this situation arose, he had been forced to write to 
Germain for specific instructions. *? 
Bursovne would have been nearer the truth had he 
merely acknowledged that he had erred in assuming his march 
would be made through friendly territory, for it was this 
miscalculation that actually led to his downfall. By Aug- 
ust, when his original plans began to go awry, he had en- 
countered enough determined local opposition to upset his 
previous estimates. He had made no provision for such an 
eventuality; and as his army continued through hostile ter- 
ritory the sertousness of his error became more apparent. 
Eventually, when entirely cut off from outside supplies, he 
desperately needed local assistance, but it failed to mater- 
lalize. It was in this oblique manner only that the Loyal- 
1Sts aight partially be charged with Burgoyne's fallure. 
Ever ready to accept uncritically reports of loyalty at face 


value, Britain was vulnerable when poorly planned operations 


came to depend heavily upon the friendly disposition of the 


————— ee 


Statesman, Dramatist (London, 1876), po. 483-86: and Bur- 


goyne to Germain, May 14, 1777, Parliamentary Register, 
Oem, til. 


+9Burgoyne to Germain, July ll, 1777, Parliamentary 
REGU SteGr aN a soa 
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countryside, and doubly vulnerable when they were poorly 
executed. Germain came tc acknowledge this fact when in 
1778 he finally laid responsibility for Saratoga to “great 
delay . . . {and] a total ignorance of the people & coun- 
try. "20 

The Loyalists were similarly associated with Bur- 
goyne's surrender, although even more indirectly and with 
as little justification, through Howe's inability to go to 
Burgoyne's relief. Thus Sir William later contended that 
he had been unable to cooperate with the northern army 
because of the “prevailing disposition" of Pennsylvania, 
which he had found, unexpectedly, “strongly in enmity” 
against him. >? Although the evidence on this matter 1s .in- 
conclusive, it 18 doubtful that Howe had ever intended to 
provide major support for Burgoyne. Undoubtedly, had he 
acted earlier and found Pennsylvania ready to surrender at 
hls appearance, and equally easy to defend with the avail- 
able Loyalists, he would have been able to detach a part of 
his army for Burgoyne's relief. But he had in April con- 
fidently asserted that Burgoyne would be joined by numerous 


S0undated ManuScript in Germain’s hand concerning his 


“observations” on Burgoyne's expedition, filed 1778, Germain 
Papers. 


Slwowe to Germain, August 30, 1777, Parl: amentary 
Register, XI, 418. 
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“friends of government” and would with little difficulty 
subdue the rebels in that northern region. > Purthermore, 
the Burgoyne expedition was planned to operate independently 
of the main army, and was undertaken without expectation of 
Howe's assistance.°3 As Burgoyne had received word from 
Howe, long before becoming inextricably entangled in the 
wilderness of upper New York, that the main army had gone 

to Philadelphia, he well knew that he could expect no appre- 
Citable assistance from Howe. On the basis of this informa- 
sion Germain justifiably became alarmed to learn from Bur- 
goyne in October that he was foolhardily determined to force 
his way to Albany and make contact with the southern army. >4 
Germain's fears were well founded; the movements of the two 
British armies were uncoordinated, and when Burgoyne found 
himself surrounded in New York's wildernesses by enemies 
instead of friends, his entire army tél?) sacry fice to an 
accumulation of British errors. 


At such times Britain was wont to blame her failures 
————— ee 

>2Howe to Guy Carleton, Apri ie55. 017 79) Parliamentary 
Register, XI, 389. 


33a lthough Howe in the spring declared that he in- 
tended to open "the communication for shipping through the 
Highlands," that information had little influence on Bur- 
goyne's plans, which were in an advanced stage before Sir 
William's exact plans were known. Ibid. 


>4Germain to Knox, October 31, 1777, Various Collec- 
Woy, War, lela 
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on miscalculations of the strength of the American Loyalists. 
In a way never made clear, officials somehow felt they were 
not culpable when they could show that they had been mis- 
taken about the support which the Loyalists would provide. 
This undoubtedly involved a supposition that Britain had 
been deceived, that British planning was otherwise perfectly 
sound. But it was a dangerous assumption; and blaming the 
Loyalists for British failures eventually became a form of 
imperial suicide. When this failure to assume responsibil- 
ity continued to persist throughout the war, 1t contributed 
importantly to the liquidation of the Empire. 

Prom the vantage point of the twentieth century, uit 1s 
easy to detect flaws in Sritish plans for 1776 and 1777. 
None of these defects 1s more significant than Britain's 
estimate of the disposition of the American colonists. The 
belief that Loyalists constituted a majority in the colonies 
was fundamental to her strategy: but until long after France 
entered the war, officials failed to reach a solid under- 
standing on the Loyalists’ role in British operations. Brit- 
1sh loyalist policy, which scarcely existed as a "policy," 
was unclear and vacillated dangerously. The ministry was 
Slow, or very reluctant, to recognize that their value de- 
pended upon constantly changing circumstances, and it failed 


to understand the pertinent factors. Government assumed 
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that they would continue to respond in proportion to British 
inducements to serve; more often their response was con- 
ditioned by the counter-exertions of the revolutionists, 
the location of operations, and the type of support re- 
quired. 55 

Estimates of loyalist support made in 1775 were not 
readjusted in 1776 and 1777, and government stubbornly ad- 
hered to earlier convictions though they were at variance 
with the new conditions. With no overall policy to guide 
their planning, officials were unduly influenced by condi- 
t1ons at a particular moment, or by advisers with specific 
interests in the war. Plans to use the Loyalists fluctu- 
ated easily. The division of responsibility for military 
planning between London and America further exaggerated 
this weakness. With the changes of commanders in America, 
with the location of campaigns, with the success of the 
British army, and, later, with the pressures of partisan 
politics, the role of the Loyalists continued to vary unpre- 
dictably. 

Britain utilized the Loyalists rather extensively in 
the first year of the revolution, because at the outset 
they temporarily acquired an importance which exceeded 


their military value. Hoping to minimize the setbacks 


>3Infra, pp. 94-95. 
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attributable to unpreparedness, officials at first thought 
they might stem the rebellion merely by organizing Loyal- 
ists in defense of the established governments. In the fol- 
lowing months, government worked to embody them as quickly 
and effectively as possible to prevent the rebellion from 
Spreading and gaining momentum. At that time, the Loyalists 
appeared to be the only chance that Britain had to nip the 
rebellion in the bud. 

Although they had been the cornerstone of the south- 
ern expedition of 1775-1776 and a key factor in many addi- 
t1ronal initial operations, they were quickly subordinated 
to other considerations in the campaign of 1776. No longer 
poorly prepared for war, Britain paid little attention to 
the military support which the Loyalists might have offered. 
In the British view, the American problem clearly had become 
a test of arms, a matter of strategy and tactics; thereafter, 
military success absorbed the energy of British officials. 
The North ministry had become more concerned with coercion 
than with negotiation, with asserting imperial sovereignty 
than with conciliating the refractory colonists, and the 
regular army became the primary instrument of British colo- 


nial policy. 26 Instead of becoming a viable factor in 


56This truth 1s not fundamentally weakened by the fact 
that the Howe commission was designed to bring about a nego- 
tiated peace. 
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imrerial statesmanship, as they might have if a more con- 
ciliatory ministry had been in office, the Loyalists were 
subordinated to plans for an early and decisive victory. 
Their importance came to depend upon the failure or success 
of British arms, upon government's ability to carry out its 
American views by other means. Subsequently, only as other 
resources faileec, did Britain turn increasingly to the Loy- 
alists. 

When Britain aitered her policy in 1777 in order to 
make greater use of potential Loyalists, she found that they 
did not respond as anticipated. Having been ignored, and 
even plundered, during the New York campaign, the Loyalists 
did not eagerly join the British army when finally offered 
the opportunity. This was not, Of course, due merely to 
the treatment they had received in the past. Britain under- 
stood the typical American Loyalist--conservative, cautious, 
abhorring violence--as imperfectly as she understood the 
American revolution:st.?’ The Loyalist's virtues were mil.i- 
tary weaknesses. He was generally uncertain of his position, 
and was disinclined to commit himself boldly. He was more 


likely to hesitate than to volunteer, to watch on the sidelines 


2’The best acccunt of American loyalism as an “atti- 
tude of mind,“ is Leonard ‘J. Labaree, “The Nature of Ameri- 


can Loyalism,” Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, LIV (April, 1944), 15-58. See especially pp. 46-58. 
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than to fight openly. The reputation of the British army 
was itself encouragement for him to stand aside while the 
redcoats crushed the rebellion. From the conduct of the 
Loyalists, Carl Van Doren conc luded: 28 

At a time when they had every reason to be des- 

perate, they were still looking to the British 

- for their support and prepared to act only 

when the way should have been made clear for them. 

The patriots had organized their government and 

their armed forces in spite of the royal officials. 

. Either the loyalists were not as numerous 

as they claimed or they were decidedly less prompt 

and capable than the patriots, for whom the loy- 

alists had a contempt as fatal as their confidence 

in the 8ritish government. 

Howe's military “neglect" of the Loyalists was a com- 

parative matter. Disappointed with the war and embroiled 
in paSSionate partisan politics, Howe's personal critics 
later overlooked the attention he had frequently devoted to 
the Loyalists and obscured his real contributions. To judge 
mim fairly on this 1ssue required an attention to details 
which his enemies ignored. By 1779, when his conduct was 
bitterly denounced before a full-scale parliamentary inquiry, 
the perspective of 1776 had been lost. His critics had for- 
gotten, or refused to admit, that at the time Britain had 


confidently foreseen a rapid end to the war. Considering 


the premises on which Britain waged the war, there was little 


>8carl Van Doren, Secret History of the American Revo- 
lution (New York, 194i), po. 38. 
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ground for singling out his relations with the Loyalists 
for particular censure. Of course, Sir William cannot be 
credited with foreseeing the value of the Loyalists, or 
with advocating a constructive policy to use them fully. 

But the policy which Britain pursued enjoyed common approval 
when it was formulated and was entirely consistent with the 
British estimate of the American problem. Britain's mis- 
conceptions of the revolution were more fundamental than 
her attitude toward the Loyalists, and given those miscon- 
ceptions, she could not retrieve her position merely by 


calling upon the Loyalists for more vigorous support. 


CHAPTER III 
THE LOYALISTS IN ARMS 


At the outbreak of the American rebellion, British 
officials presumed that large numbers of Loyalists could 
be enlisted into prcvincial corps for service with the 
regular army. In view of their assumption that only a 
small disaffected minority was responsible for the revolt, 
this was a logical supposition. Provincials had since the 
end of the seventeenth century participated in the great 
North American wars, relieving Britain of much of the bur- 
den of sending large armies to the colonies, and might 
Similarly provide valuable Support in the present crisis. 
They had previously participated in operations from Florida 
to Cape Breton Island, acquitting themselves creditably for 
the most part, and had undoubtedly made possible the final 
triumph of British arms in the Seven Years' War. Accord- 
ingly, the North ministry expected to employ a correspond- 


ing formula of provincial support ‘for suppressing the rebel- 


lious colonies. } 
a SEE 


lsee, for example, Gage to Dartmouth, December 15S, 


1774, Carter, Correspondence of General Thomas Gage, I, 


388; and Dartmouth to General Howe, September 15, 1775, 
British Headquarters’ Papers. 
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The Problem of a Provincial Service 

The exact use to which the Loyalists might be put, 
however, raised problems which plagued the administration 
throughout the war. In the past no satisfactory working 
relationship between provincials and the British regulars 
had been developed. Although the place of the provincial 
in British military policy was a fundamental imperial prob- 
lem, the matter had largely been ignored before 1745. 
Thereafter various proposals to employ provincials had been 
tried without success: permanent provincial regiments had 
been commissioned for the regular establishment, provincials 
had been enlisted into regular British regiments, and tem- 
porary provincial regiments had finally been Organized. In 
each case, these possible solutions were found to be uneffec- 
tive and relatively expensive. @ 

All previous experiments, in short, had pleased no 
one. On the contrary, they had awakened a mutual distrust 
between the army and the provincial soldier which engendered 
animosities and undermined genuine understanding. 23 From 
their experience, the British had found provincial corps 


inefficient, poorly disciplined, and composed of sickly, 
—— ee es BT 


*pargellis, Lord Loudon in North America, pp. 15-16, 
SICER. .  4Oeeee. 


Jtpid., Chapter three. 
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ignorant riff-raff. The provincial, equally aggrieved, 
thought the British arrogant, overbearing and condescend- 
ing. Officially, he was ranked junior to regular officers 
within each grade; socially, he was assigned an even lower 
position. Galled at his assumed inferiority, the provin- 
cial protested his subordinate “status” and became in time 
bitterly opposed to serving with the regular army on such 
terms. 

Prom this experience, the ministry after 1774 seri- 
ously considered but one method of organizing the Loyal- 
ists--raising provincial regiments “for rank.“ The plan 
had several obvious merits. This method, by which promi- 
nent Loyalists were to be given the command of a corps and 
the nomination of some officers on condition that a stipu- 
lated number of recruits be raised within a specified 
period, would be in the short-run relatively inexpensive. 
The commanders of such regiments were influential Loyalists 
who easily recruited from their local followings; they per- 
sonally bore many rejular recruiting expenses, drew full 
salaries only after their corps attained three-quarters 
strength, and were ineligible for half-pay (which regular 
officers could draw for life) when their regiments were 
reduced. And whereas provincials were known to be averse 


to enlisting in regular regiments, every report indicated 
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immediate need for troops became more urgent than the pre- 
servation of special military privileges. As a consequence, 
rigid regular army regulations loomed as formidable obstacles 
to effective employment of Loyalists against the rebels. And 
as generous terms were withheld from prospective loyalist 
officers until after the war had been altered by Saratoga 

and the intervention of France, the myopia of British offi- 
Cialdom persistently obstructed plans to organize Loyalists 
on an effective scale. 

In addition to imagined abuses and petty personal 
prejudices, several real objections to enlisting Loyalists 
into new provincial regiments were raised. The Loyalists, 
on the whole, lacked military experience: they required 
months of training, and were not available for immediate 
front line service. Anticipating a short war, government 
was reluctant to establish a large provincial force that 
might soon be disbanded. And provincial officers were gen- 
erally appointed for ability to raise recruits rather than 
for demonstrated leadership and military knowledge. The 
attitude of the King, whose personal direction over the 
army was still dominant, underscored the problem, for royal 
approval was a prerequisite for raising new CODnpS 2 si teche 
past George III's experience with raising regiments for 


rank had been unfortunate. He nad often found such corps 
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“totally unfit"; whereas such units required at least a 
year for proper training, old regiments easily bore great 
augmentation and in three months were ready for service.> 
He thought raising too many new corps would “totally ani- 
hilate [sic ] all chance of compleating the regular forces 
which alone in time of need can be depended Roontee and he 
would not consent to turning the war “into apparent jobs to 
give unreasonable rise to young men.” Provincial units, 
which had never enjoyed favor, were doubly objectionable 
to the King, therefore, when they were es corps “raised 
for rank.” 

Lord Barrington, too, was an obstacle to schemes to 
raise new corps, for the Secretary at War was guardian or 
the half-pay list. The half-pay system, like the purchase 
system, had developed in the absence of pensions for the 
army, and provided half-pay for life to officers whose 
regiments were dropped from the Establishment. It was 
Barrington's responsibility to prepare the half-pay list 


for the House of Commons, and since 1765 he had attended 


George PLi mtr LOLrOeNOLthn,, August 26.) 2/75,.. Fortes= 
cue, Correspondence, IIT, “Nos°1702: 


George EEE atoglordiNorthywlanuary, 15. «1778;cabid., 
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7George III to Lord North, December 18, 1777, For- 
tescue, Correspondence, IV, No. 2110. 
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came chiefly from areas directly affected by the war, and 
no serious effort was made to draw equally on the Loyalists 
throughout all the colonies. Since in 1775 Britain foresaw 
no immediate need for a large provincial army, the flood of 
offers to raise regiments, even in these areas, outran Bri- 
tain'’s anticipated needs, and government awkwardly rejected 
many proposals. Aithough Sritain did not have an adequate 
army in America, military objections to newly raised pro- 
vincial corps were greater than her need for troops. 

The inducements Britain offered Loyalists to join 
provincial regiments are the most accurate :ndex to her 
plans to use the American Loyalists. The mere size of the 
Provincial Line seldom reflected, as the administration 
often erroneously maintained, government's real efforts to 
draw upon their support. Many refugee Loyalists, driven 
from their homes by irate revolutionists and de lieving 
military service their only opportunity for useful emp loy- 
ment, jo1ned provincial corps despite niggardly terms 
offered them. In such cases, repressive revolutionary pro- 
grams were the decisive factor in Loyalist enlistments. In 
others, Britain's military success and the extent of Ameri- 
can territory under her control were most important. And 
in consequence of these conditions, the Provincial Line 


early attained a size greater than official efforts actually 


merited. 
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In general, petitioners for provincial regiments were 
granted command of their units, nomination of their officers 
(who in turn were obligated to enlist a specified number of 
recruits according to their rank), and authority to grant 
land to each new recruit. In lieu of levy money, each pri- 
vate usually received a royal grant of fifty acres, each non- 


commissioned officer two hundred acres. Recruits were to 


serve two years, “or during the present war in North Ameri- 


ca,“ and all provincials while on active service received 


the same pay as the officers and men of regular infantry 
regiments. 19 The officers of these units were entitled to 


neither permanent rank in the army nor half-pay upon 


reduction. 


The specific terms under which the earliest loyalist 
URnLtSiweresrecruited, however, varied with éach) 2endividual 
Warrant issued. Accordingly, inconsistencies inevitably 


arose to demoralize provincial recruiting officers and un- 


PL 
dermine the entire provincial service. The lack of 


~O proclamation 1ssued by General William Howe, April 


21, 1777, British Headquarters’ Papers. 


llprom such incidents, Loyalists began to question 
Britain's sincerity and her “want of power to furnish 
common necessaries" for those who wished to join corps. 
See Edward Winslow to Major Barry, November 13, 1778, and 
Edward Winslow to Dr. Jeffries, n.d. [1779], W. 0. Raymond 


(ed.),, Winslow Papers) (St) John; N. B., 1901); op. 39-41, 
42-44. 
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Overall policy and the absence of standard regulations thus 
created confiicts within the provincial line and animosities 
among loyalist regiments which threatened to disrupt some 
of the first corps. 

The history of raising provincial regiments in 1775 
and 1776 is a catalogue of inconsistencies. Provincials 
were frequently victims of unscrupulous officers, for 
example, who in order to fill their regiments made vague 
promises having no dbasSis in fact and which government had 
no intention of fulfilling. Thus Lieutenant Colonel Allen 
Maclean of the Royal Highland Emigrant Regiment ied nis 
officers to believe that they would obtain permanent rank 


l2 


in the army and half-pay. MacLean, moreover, was especi- 


ally allowed & 100 per year for his wife (double even the 
pension for a colonel's widow) slus a grant of land for 

his children, in the event of his death: +3 and the officers 
of Governor Francis Legge‘s Loyal Regiment of Nova Scotia 
Volunteers were preferentially promised land grants of 


3,000 acres for field Officers, 370007 acres cor Captains, 


—_—_- ee eee 


12mac lean eventually tendered his resignation to save 
face, but the King refused to accept 1t. George [II to 
John Robinson, September 5, 1776, British Museum, Addi- 


tional Manuscripts, 37,833. Hereafter cited as Additional 
MSS. 


l3George Iti to Lnrd North, Aprwilesqueion se Fortescue, 
Correspondence, III, No. 1632. 
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and 2,000 acres for subalterns and staff officers./4 Later 
(as the scramble for loyal recruits became more intense), 
other irregularities came to the surface, and when the ab- 
sence of regi:lations over private bounties embittered offi- 
cers unable to fill their units because of competition from 
wealthier officers, the general want of standard provincial 
regulations became a grievance against Britain. Eventually 
the regulations and practices of the provincial corps were 
Clarified and became well known, but the uncertainties of 
provincial service already had earned Britain much 111 will. 
Most Loyalists had very little to gain and much to lose by 
showing themselves. An open declaration of their senti- 
ments would expose them to great and unnecessary hardship, 
and they reasonably expected and awaited some mark of favor 
for an open avowal of their loyalty. When Britain finally 
altered her policy in 1779 to stimulate provincial enlist- 
ments, she found that her previous policies nad created 
long-standing grievances that prevented her irom realizing 
her new aims. 

In the face of these obstructions, the jrowth of the 
srovincra bserviceiin 177] Swand:)7,76 “atecsirst,apoears.con- 
tradictory. The King, Lord Barrington, and most nigh- 


14mRecrurting Instructions serene “Qecembery25.4.1775, 
Dartmouth MSS, XI, 9. 389. 
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ranking regular army officers were opposed to raising pro- 
vincial regiments for rank, but within a year after the 
outbreak of hostilities nearly 1,500 Loyalists had been 
enlisted into a half-dozen provincial units. The apparent 
contradiction 1S easily explained. A few of the first 
loyalist regiments, though classed as provincial units, 
actually bore little resemblance to conventional vorovincial 
corps, and were approved precisely because they appeared 
to offer all the advantages but few of the anticipated 
disadvantages of provincial troops. Their creation was 
designed to exploit special conditions ex:sting in a few 
select areas, and was not an endorsement of provincial 
sorces as a matter of general solicy. The government ex- 
vected these oarticular units to serform the service of 
requiare eg .menco. 

This’ was’ éspec vaddyrtrue Of thesearlrest@ovairse 
regimerts--Maclean's Roval Highland Emigrant Regiment, 
Gorham's Royal Fensible Americans, and Legge's Nova Scotia 
Volunteers--whose composition differed appreciably from the 
average loyalist <coras?. *indeédy she rcommnon ob) Gataons °o 
provincial corps--their :nexperience, expense, and deferred 
asefulness-did not at al! apply to shese units. . In «the 
Tirst place, tne commanders of these corps, who had been 


Lieutenant colonels in the Seven Years' War, were themselves 
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experienced officers, already on half-pay. Each was spe- 
Cially qualified to raise a regiment. Maclean, a High- 
lander, planned to recruit clansmen, who as veterans of the 
Seven Years' War had remained in America after the Treaty 
of Paris. }° Gorham, formerly a well known “Ranger” and 
deputy Superintendent of Indian affairs, had (as Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Placentia) since the war extended his 

16 


popularity, and Legge, Governor of Nova Scotia, insisted 


that he could easily fill a regiment from his personal fol- 
17 
lowing in the province. All three proposed to nominate 
officers and enlist recruits largely from Highiand veterans, 
who would be ready for immediate service; and they expected 
to Irghten their task by©recruiting »far .Erom:itne strongholds 
of the rebellion. And as land warrants were to be offered 
for bounties, thelr recruiting costs would be held to an ab- 
: ae 

Solute minimum. “—fhese Specwvals factors; rather than 

155, P. MacLean, An Historical Account of the Settle- 
ments of Scotch Highlanders in America (Cleveland, 1900), 


op. 308-09. 


16"Memorial," Joseph Gorham to Lord Dartmouth, a.d. 
(1774), Dartmouth MSS, XIV, 9. 249. 


PALacgeuto Gage.e June 17, lv7>,, and. June: 26, 1775; 
Gage Papers; and “Plan of forming a Corps of Loyal Nova 
Scotia Vouiunteers, « fled sunen67e 1776, COEs:93;. 


18purthermore, few Loyalists could duplicate the 
efforts whith obtained Maclean, Gorham, and Legge their 
commissions. Maclean and Gorham actually went to England 
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Britain's eagerness to use the Loyalists, thus account for 
the birth of these units; and, significantly, other corps 
were later authorized largely because of similar special 
circumstances. When it 1S recalled that these units comprised 
about 90 percent of all Loyalists raised during the first 
year of hostilities, the meagerness of Britain's total ef- 
fort to use the Loyalists at this) timesbecomes clear. 

Despite the special promise which these proposals 
held, even these corps did rot succeed as anticipated. For 
a few Loyalists, though presumabiy unselfishly motivated, 
were not above confusing the welfare of the empire with 
their "srivate fortunes=-awoerennvaleioyvali stysrotlem= ine 
eruth of this quickiy became apparent. When Gorham'‘s and 
Maclean “sof itcersvarzrved jen Have axe oe Une yore a ee 
csruitecheirrcorps, =they ammedmitedveencountered Sheen cans 
IODOSL TENOR OfSGovernor*t{ecese. Paving teawlhed Sosisecurer ss 
Warrant *O ralse a regiment, and beside nrimsel& with enw 
Dpecause Maclean and Gorham nad already secured commissuons, 


Legge immediately renewed his oersonal campaign to nave 41S 


rank in the army restored @and ito obtainenlseown corps. ~? 


to do their spec:al pleading, and Legge, as a royal gov- 
ernor, had a direct correspondence with both tne commander 
2m chief in America and the colonial secretary. 


19see, for example, Legge to Gage, June 17, 1775 
and June 26, 1775, Gage Papers. 


‘ 
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Hoping to preserve Nova Scotia as his private recruiting 
ground, he simultaneously placed every obstacle at his com- 
mand in the way of Gorham and Maclean. Moreover Gorham's 
officers, in addition to contending with Legge's harassment, 
had to compete with officers from Maclean's corps offering 
bounties for recruits from their own voockets and promises 


£ land which exceeded the amounts they had been authorized 


£0 offer. 79 Gage, who found the continual wrangling adverse- 
ly affecting the entire army, was sorely tried to answer 
the repeated complaints of these officers without under- 
Mining etne jovercnorsssauthorisy pand=sestroying sheventire 


oi 
Srojece: 


By appealing to Dartmouth, Legge eventually convinced 
Ne AGM LnEstpacLOnecaat mMeysnot [cy cesoermrcteda co rarseynis 
Own cSgiment,cane tin Ocsober 1775, 42s Majesty aporoved, a 
SoCpSsot e. pUOGEmen & conbe scommandedsby Mr. Legge: with the 
122 


SEOvVinc Sat Toancge2: Colonel: EMCCOt OR ChelSOVeErior § 


pecsona bl SoOrtunes, nOowerer, }cnecentirce €ncfort Aad scarcely 


20 = : 2 . ; 
CaptainaiIhnomas) Batte:o Gage, sune.30, 1775, and 


August 17,° 1775; and Captain Francis Marsh to Gage, August 
¥6, 1775, and Sesotember 13, 1775, Gage Papers. 


2leage to Legge, August 20, 1775 
1775, Gage Papers. 


pp ancGeseprember 5. 


22tord Suffolx -o Legge 7. October. 16,5 L773, Jartmouth 
MSSP EXT PS OU Ste 
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been worth the trouble. By December 1775, 1t had become 
clear that predictions of raising men in Nova Scotia had 
been vastly exaggerated. Legge understandably osrotested 
that Maclean and Gorham had recruited the men who were to 
-Lll his regiment, Sut the’ returns showed chat “rommviova 
scotia scarcely 200 "nen were [ec aited into; tne! vaireescores 
combined. George III was more than a little disturbed by 
the whole affair, and it seems clear shat ©rom Ais anfor— 
tumate experience jovernment bDecame even more convinced 
that caution should be exercised ia using orovincials.*? 

in June 1776, Howe was forced to ‘reorganize Legge"s Soros 
sO relieve the army of the unnecessarv expense oF Officers 
danovhad “Sai led*®toerss i? Sehe@irc ones, sana nerdoceree Ge 16 
area was"c.ina lly arranged? ove send ing Swoon tere ores 

aoe Wh @ 5 (EH fun to, Halifax. ?* ANACever Teer cine tseuccessemiiccean 
anc Gorham enyoved was’ “arge ly) ace (25 Gehd fate ores wl seq 


ARExre’. SUNIL TS “ip one “Sreuat lon 2° Nova scosmas Ine soe 


23George LiTMSO word Sandwich. February )G e276) 
a. R. BarnésS ana J. H. Owen (eds.) 7 The Private Papers of 
John, Earl ot ‘Sancwich, «Vols. @LX Dae i xX ye LXcya 
CXXVITT of Publicatrons Of"shne Navy Records: society, (lado, 
1933, 1936, (anG@° 7935) PeLX IX? 13 ee corinPadvenseuwa epee 
zOvernment cecerved oc .cnevalsale sear Mar Ot ArbuUChiOEeES 
Sandwich, December 26, “2i7S)) andgoan ways gee] gee ro Lae 
SOs gpa ie Mee. 


ate fe F Rs 
“tHowe co Germain, June 4, 1776 = 


. Parliamentary Reg 
=scer, XI, 325; and Germain’ to Howe, February! 1, 21776, 
i7 


=f 
‘MLiittary Sispatches (Secret), 1775-1782," Germain Papers. 
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Maclean's officers wrote to Gage: 


It 1S strange that Government should be so far 
imposed upon as to make them believe that a thous- 
and men could be raised in a province where by the 
information of those who know every man in ut 
there 1s {sic} not 2500 fit to bear arms and the 


two thirds of them notorious rebells in their 
heart. 29 


Britain had indeed been “imposed upon.” ReCruUre sity Ltr “Ssucti 


~~ 


cases frequently failed not because rank in the army and 


nalf-pay nad been withheld, but largely because of the 


rivalries that developed and nearly destroved she entire 


=lict between the sersonal slans of the Loyalists and the 


POM anteChests Oo sit Of se. St arin; s = SeMr lds} moO SEOs 
Were recurded <rrougnouy one wars” "A Morofeal case, “and foac 
On se mOSt frouplesore, evantua bie invoe ved =ae <amou's 


SOMCAG Siler ct she ls, =LlosmeSseu co” -a1se 3 Sorestae 


Queen. s Rangers. ~ "nP 
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Sanus “of at Tova tT SC, corns, was teu 
managed, and was completely reorgan:zed before finally 


pecoming =1t for service. The ceason was simple. Rogers, 


23Captain Alexander McDonadd.cosncage,..Jsanuaryedd,, 
i776, ~Letter-Bock of Captain Alexander McSonald, S& =ne 
Royai iUighland Emigrants, 1775-1779," Collections of the 
New YOrK Historical society, XVewdss2) , «240-41. 
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drawing upon his experience of two decades, “carried on the 
colonial system of awarding commissions to any man who could 
enlist a certain number of men, "*° a practice which conflicted 
sharply with the policy of the regular a-my. British objec- 
tions to the practice were based, in Dart, merely upon a dis- 
trust of officers of no “weight or influence,” and in part 


upon a real concern that unqualified men would find their way 


into the army. Eventually Rogers' questionable activities 


led to his forced “retirement,” and some twenty-three of fi- 
cers of the Rangers were relieved of their sosts--"“without 
any reason assigned,“ they charged. Consequently, when the 


discharged officers petitioned for redress, Germain called 
for a report of the whole affair to examine alleged abuses 
within the provincial service. The Inspector General of 
Provincial Forces explained the army's s0s15:0n as Follows: 2? 


I found . . . several persons to whom warrants had 
been granted to raise Corps had greatly abused the 
confidence that had been placed in then, by 1sSu- 
ing warrants to very improper persons as inferior 
officers, the consequence of which was that number- 
less abuses had taken place, and among many Others, 
Negroes, Mulattoes, Indians, Sailors and Rebel 
Prisoners were) unlisted, *o she¥duscrace anderen 
of the provincial service. 


_,-,.cC eee eer eee 


26John R. Cuneo, “The Early Days of the Queen's 
Rangers, August 1776-February 1777," Military Affairs, 
XXII (Summer, 1958), 66-67. See also, John R. Cuneo, 


Robert Rogers or the Rangers (New York, 1959), chapter 23. 


27, lexander Innes to Clinton, November 9, 1779, 
British Headquarters' Papers. 
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Whatever the merit of the arguments of either side, the ac- 
tion brought into the open Charges which impaired future 


eftfortismtowse the Loyalists. .Sritain,could ill vafford to 


. 


bear such accusations. 
With prolongation of the war, the plight of the Loy- 
alists deepened, and with it their :insistance that jgovern- 
ment increase efforts to provide them military employment. 
in@zhistsstuationgsitevas not strange :.to, tind Lovalusts 
sOLsting upon government schemes which would be of little 
Value, vexcepti ;-O,alleviare. the -nardships which many of them 
nad encountered. A classic example of this :s oreserved. in 
she correspondence between two Massachusetts wyalists, 
joshua Upham and Edward Winslow, Muster Master General of 
Provincia. SOrces.. |imececemper L/bO;aconam ~ade  cne cOrlow= 
Img oroposal <o Winslow: * 


er onOUlLoethe war. terminate gto this momert 
Iishall;tindpat uphill work.<co extricate, mvsels 
-rom pecunlary embarrassment, and before over- 
sakenaby old age,;,to,.orocur? anything sufficient 
[orecnecjecent-caucation of av, Cn dren. wg oo Sup 
sasejwe jointly, delibderate.on, th:sS,,..c0O us very 
MNDOL tant .DUSINe SS. @ way may NOS vou, Ss Dope 
the very men to undertake the raising a Sattalion 
Pio ee et So Wd vill ener nen. On 29 tL uence 
“@Lthin and. some -raends, without the Iines =rom, che 
Eastern Provinces may at she close of the war <ind 
themselves on sure ground of orov:ision; you & I 
Set eae ee tr Owe r oO OrOV LOG "OL. Our sOOVS uC. 


28soshua Upham to Edward Winslow, Cecember 5s, i780, 


Raymond, Winslow Papers, op. oj-o4. 
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Upham continued with a detailed outline of his plan, and 

in a few weeks Winslow was in correspondence with Governor 
John Wentworth, following up the suggestions. *? Evidently, 
only continued British reverses in the southern campaign 
and the subsequent events ending at Yorktown prevented the 
consummation of the scheme. Such were the olans of the man 
entrusted to the post of Muster Master General of Provin- 
cials: and there are enough similar references--though less 
explicit--scattered through the correspondence of other Loy- 
alists, to suggest that their sroposals for employment in 
she army “were frequently based? on. no eS5 Si Ssinterested 


Princaple.: 


Growth of the Provincial Line 

Notwithstanding the many objections to esing toyalists 
tn the army, and déss:te the absence of a) cares igntec asco. 
jram co enlist. them, more chan 13,600" Joinéd@orovanceal 
corps during the American war. In’ additton,- anothere10;000 
served part-time in one or The many*mi li t2al hint Cc seormem one 
of the “associations” which were later organized. SB8etween 
L775 and 1/7617 ‘at least cifty STstcncer Srovenicie. sores, 


comprising 312 companies, were comm: ssioned, 32 and in 1780 


2Swinslow so WEnNcwOrtn near fizau, Raymond, Winslow 
Papens,) Dros 


7Ow. O. Raymond, “Loyalists in Arms," Collections of 
the New Brunswick Historical Society, V (1904), 190. 
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and 1781 more than 10,000 Loyalists served simultaneously 


in the Provincial Lines? 


Statistics regarding the Loyalists are frequently 
misleading, however, and have little meaning unless care- 
fully correlated with the chronology of the war. Britain's 

f£fort to augment provincial regiments was but one of the 
Sactors which da ffected ‘themsizerof them Provinci all’ Line’. 


The persecution of the Loyalists and the success of the 


. 


British army were frequently responsible for r.sing pro- 
vVincial enlistments. To the extent that these other fac- 
tors Doosted tne! size of) the) provinc.al ycorps,)/ suchfigures 
distort estimates of Britain's desire to arm the Loyalists. 
Nevertheless, these figures can be instructive when used 


Aiecry aGauc VOT. 


Only scattered precontlicting! /ocovineral iretiurns. are 


avai tablerbetoresthe:.end. of) 7 77..0 18 nie £1v,7 tnowever,,, -.¢icus 


Jlstate of all His Majesty's Provincial Forces 


May 1, "1782, Britishedeadquarters® ‘Papers, New York® Public 
Library, New York, New York. Official returns frequently 
list only the “rank & file,“ which 1S generally about 85 
percent of the total complement--the figures above list the 
total complement. These figures do not include Canadians 
raised by Carleton and Haldimand: exceot for the Royal High- 
land Emigrant Regiment in Nova Scotia and about 5300 provin- 
cials stationed at New Providence and Bermuda, these Loyal- 
1sts served at posts in the thirteen colonies and Florida. 
Note also that after April 1779, the Royal Highland Emigrant 
Regiment of about 1050 troops was carried on the regular 
Establishment, and was no longer :ncluded in the orovin- 
cial returns. 
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clear that in 1775 there were fewer than 1,000 Loyalists 
under arms; and of these, nearly 800 had been recruited by 
Allen Maclean from North Carolina, New York, Nova Scotia, 
and Canada into his Royal Highland Emigrant Regiment. ?¢ By 
June 1776, this number had increased slightly to 1,500 men; 
Maclean had by then enlisted nearly 1,100, but scarcely 
four hundred had been raised by others in the few areas 
outside rebel control. And elsewhere significant recruit- 
ing began only after General Howe captured New York, in 
August and September 1776. 

By mid-summer 1777, after Britain nad regained the 
initiative, over 3,000 men were in provincial corps, >2 and 
in less than six months this figure had jumped to nearly 
4,400, 34 Moreover, during the winter of 1777-1778, 8ritain’s 
apathetic policy toward the Loyalists was altered: by de- 
voting greater attention to recruiting in America govern- 
ment attempted to compensate for the l ss of Burgoyne's 


army, and in general pursued a more vigorous policy after 


32"papers given Lord Germain by General Gage, June 
26, LI 7 Gy EOS 937 


33"State of Sir William Howe's Army,” filed October, 
1777, Germain Papers. See also a conflicting return of 


the provincials in the Scitish army, July 7, 1777, Clinton 
Papers. 


J4"State of all His Majesty's Provincial Forces 


-, May 1, 1782, British Headquarters' Papers. 
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France entered the war. New and positive inducements were 
offered to stimulate enlistments, and, finally, most of 

the privileges enjoyed by the regular army were extended 

to the Loyalists. As a result, Britain had more than 

7,400 Loyalists in provincial corps in December 1778, 
nearly 9,000 in December 1779; and over 10,000° in December 
1780. 2° After 1780, the Provincial Line remained at a con- 
Stant strength of about 10,000. 

Whereas Britain had at the beginning of the war 
devoted relatively little effort to raising provincial regi- 
ments, she began to take more positive steps to enlarge the 
provincial service in the summer of 1776 after General Howe 
captured New York. In 1776 and early 1777, several new 
orovincial regiments were commissioned, and several off1- 
cers were appointed to administrative posts to supervise 
the orovincial corps. Tnis growing interest tn the “toyal-= 
ists rceflected in part their great “strength in che” middie 
colonies, in part increased loyalist demands for useful 
employment, and in part a shift in Howe's strategy as the 


magnitude of American resistance became apparent. The 


3S"State of all His Majesty's Provincial Forces 
ie Mav Lh, ee, OL rei Slr Heaaquarte ro—ePdapersen Tne 
figures for 1779 and 1780 include the Royal Highland Emi- 
grants. who were Sut on the regular Establishment at the 
end of 1778. 
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measures actually taken in 1776, though limited, were gradu- 
ally expanded in 1777 and 1778, culminating in sweeping 
changes in British policy in January 1779. 

Aside from three units in Nova Scotia, the New York 
Volunteers (who had fled from New York to join Howe's army 
in January geleee and the King‘s Royal Regiment of New 
York (for which Sir John Johnson received a commission in 
June 1776) , 27 most of the important permanent provincial 
corps date from the capture of New York. During the summer 
of the New York campaign, General Howe issued warrants to 
Oliver Delancey for raising the New York Loyalists, to 
Cortland Skinner for raising the New Jersey Loyalists, and 
to Robert Rogers for raising the Queen's Rangers. 72 These 
three regiments became the strongest, numerically, of all 
the provincial regiments, and later were among the most 
reliable. During the following winter of 1776-1777, Howe 
added to the loyalist corps by granting authority to Edmund 
Fanning for raising the King's American Regiment, to John 


Bayard for the Kiny's Orange Rangers, to Beverly Robinson 


36Raymond, “Lovalists in Arms,, .p.12u0. 

37—. A. Cruikshank, “The King's Roval Regiment of New 
york,“ Papers and Records of the Ontario Historical Society, 
AXV 1 Lia LS31) 7. 20.0. 


38paymond, “Loyalists itt ALIUS swale oee Gr. 
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for the Loyal American Regiment (plus a warrant for a corps 
of Royal Guides and Pioneers, which later was joined to 
Robinson's regiment) , and to Montforte Browne for the Prince 
cf wales American Regiment. ?? Later ing ll 7 i peascorpssos 
Pennsylvania Loyalists under William Allen and a corps of 
Maryland Loyalists under James Chalmers were approved. *? 
These units, authorized within nearly a year of Howe's 
arrival at Staten Island and recruited chiefly from the 
Loyalists of the middle colonies, plus the regiments in 
Nova Scotia and Canada, were the nucleus of the provincial 
service. Although they constituted less than a third of 
the loyalist corps, they embraced nearly two thirds of all 
Loyalists in arms throughout the remainder of the war. 

To deal with this growing provincial service, Howe 
tn August 1776 appointed his secretary, Captain Robert 
Mackenzie, Paymaster General of Provincials--the equivalent 
of deputy paymaster in the regular army.* To certify pay 
bills, he appointed Lieutenant Colonel Edward Winslow “Mus- 


ter-Master General to the Provincial Troops": 42 and in 


39Raymond, PLOvVealLiSts IN TAIMS, Da 202 ff. 


“Orb idie uns w2hle ££ 


4luowe to Germain, August 16, 1776, Parliamentary 
Regi sterpakl7a339. 


42Raymond, Winslow Papers, 9D. 2. 
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January 1777, he appointed Alexander Innes to the post of 
Inspector General of Provincials. Winslow and Innes served 
in their posta throughout the war; Mackenzie was succeeded 
by Captain John Smith in 1778. Later, deputies were appoin- 
ted to assist these officers in their ever expanding duties, 
for as military operations were extended over the length of 
North America the administration of the provincial service 
required more extensive traveling. Deputy Mustermasters 
were eventually stationed in Halifax, Rhode Island, New York, 
Philadelphia, Savannah, and Pensacola; and a Deputy Inspec- 
tor General, Captain Henry Rooke, was finally appointed to 


assist Alexander Innes. 


Reform of the Provincial Service 

Measures taken in 1776 and 1777 were basically admin- 
istrative reforms rather than fundamental policy changes. 
Before 1778 broad matters of policy were ignored. No care- 
ful studies were conducted to assess the usefulness of loy- 
alist corps or discover more efficient ways to raise them. . 
In general the administration naively expected thousands 
of Loyalists to rush to the royal standard whenever the 
slightest provisions were made for their organization, and 


most officials accepted this judgment without question. 43 


43pritish officials had, of course, repeatedly been 


35 


The pitfalls in this unrealistic attitude eventually became 
apparent. The major steps toward improving and enlarging 
the provincial service which Howe finally took in the 
spring of 1777 produced few results. When a general pro- 
Clamation, issued to give “His Majesty's faithfull subjects 
an opportunity to co-operate in relieving themselves 
from the miseries attendant on anarchy,” was distributed 
throughout British-held territory, the provincial corps 
failed to grow magically as predicted. “4 The greatest growth 
of the loyalist corps, which occurred after 1778, awaited a 
thorough overhaul of British policy, and the extensive, new 
concessions that were the basis of that policy were not 
offered until after the crisis of Saratoga and the French 
entry into the war. Only an acute shortage of troops, which 
was not felt until 1778, finally drove the administration to 
admit the Loyalists to a suitable place in the British army. 
By November 1778, the formulation of a new policy was 
on foot. Under considerable pressure to provide for the 
immediate defense of England, Germain felt that 1t was impos- 


sible at the moment to send “proper reinforcements” to 


assured of this by prominent Loyalists seeking commissions in 
the provincial service. 


44proclamation 1ssued by General William Howe, April 
21, 1777, British Headquarters' Papers. A similar procla- 
mation was issued again on October 8, 1777, ibid. 
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Clinton. 45 


On the other hand, the ministry was hopeful that 
Clinton would not be “strictly confined to the defensive" 
during another campaign and was willing to make consider- 
able concessions to enable him to carry on the war against 
the revolutionists. Thus Germain finally recommended to 
Sir Henry's consideration “whether by some additional en- 
couragement to the officers, more Provincials might not be 
raised 771%, _n46 Although he offered no specific suggestions, 
his recommendation was the foundation of sweeping changes in 
the provincial service. 

Before Germain's letter arrived at New York, Clinton 
already had begun to study such a change and had accordingly 
submitted the question of increasing the provincial service 


to a Board of General Officers. When the Board's report was 


submitted, Ciinton had immediately implemented its recommen- 


dations.*? The Board's proposals, which were made effective 


from December 1778, put the Provincial Establishment “upon 
the most liberal footing." They included: a bounty of three 
guineas for each new provincial recruit; a one guinea allow- 


ance for the apprehension of each provincial deserter; and 


45Germain to Clinton, November 4, 1778, Clinton Papers. 


46 ibid. 


47e1inton to Germain, February 25, 1779, ibid. 
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an annual allowance of & 40 for each provincial regiment for 
hospital expenses, nurses, and orderly rooms. *8 

Simultaneously, the administration took under advise- 
ment additional proposals to encourage the Loyalists to 
take arms, and on January 23, 1779, Germain wrote to Clin- 
ton of the broad changes in policy which had been approved 
by the King. Above all, these included a provision to grant 
permanent rank in America and half-pay upon reduction to the 
provincial officers of those regiments “as shall be completed 
to the same number & proportion of men & officers ... of 
the British Regiments of Foot, and (as]} shall be recommended 
by . . . (the] Commander in Chief, as being properly offi- 
cered & fit for service.” As a further encouragement, all 
provincial officers “as shall happen to be wounded in action, 
so as to lose a limb, or be maimed, shall be entitled to the 
same gratuity of one year's advanced pay as officers orsits 
(Mayesty's] established Army."*? 

At the same time three further steps were taken to 
encourage enlistments: an additional bounty of 2s. 6d. was 


extended to each recruit: encouragement was to be given to 
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"the Europeans in Washington's army” to enlist; and crimi- 
nals, convicted of less than capital crimes, were to be 
assured that every effort would be made to secure their 


pardon. °° 


All in all, the instructions were a remarkable 
extension of privileges to the American Loyalists. 

The results of the new policy were disappointing. 
During the following year, the total strength of the pro- 
vincial corps increased nearly twenty percent, but in 1780 
and in 1781 enlistmencs barely replaced casualties and 
desertions, and scarcely reflected the fact that recruits 
were being drawn from many new areas which had just come 
under British control. After almost a year under this more 
liberal policy, Clinton informed Germain that:°2 

So many attempts to raise men have totally failed 
of success and some corps which at first promised 
to be of importance have remained notwithstanding 
in so very weak a state that there 1s little en- 
couragement to undertake anything more in this 
line. 


Several provincial corps were eventually placed on the regu- 


lar Establishment, ?2 and provincial officers redoubled their 


20Germain to Clinton. January, 23 eck) 95 LON erabel ar 
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recruiting efforts to qualify for rank in the army and to 
become eligible for half-pay, but these moves were not accom- 
panied by the anticipated expansion of the provincial service. 
Undoubtedly, Britain overestimated the strength of her 
friends in America. A lack of information about colonial 
conditions had been a chronic weakness of British imperial 
policy. Yet ultimately her chief failure was an inability 
to distinguish between mere friendship and a willingness to 
accept an active role in the war. She neither understood 
the class of persons from which so many avowals of loyalty 
came, nor the type of service those Loyalists would perform. 
Consequently, while provincial regiments remained grossly 
undermanned, they generally carried a full complement of 
officers: and despite the presence of so many officers who 
were unable to complete their corps, the administration con- 
tinued to receive offers to raise regiments or to form “asso- 
Ciations.* Britain was generally unable to recruit the neces- 
sary rank and file for provincial regiments, and yet could 
not use the many Loyalists who were “of a rank in life supe- 
rior to the class from which the common seaman and soldier 


are taken.*2> This anomaly eventually prompted Britain to 
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commission such "associations" as the famous Board of Asso- 
ciated Loyalists, but these efforts never involved more than 
a few hundred Loyalists. A modern writer has correctly ob- 
served that “the striking feature of ... [the provincial 
regiments] is the very high proportion of officers to men. "24 
Clinton's repeated complaints of this circumstance fell on 
deaf ears, and when Germain continued to press for greater 
use of the Loyalists, Sir Henry could only remind him that 
these “seconded officers" should be a “perpetual warning to 
distrust the sanguine hopes of Gentlemen who offer to levy 
new corps. "29 

By the time Britain extended generous terms to the 
orovincial to take arms, the glamor of battle had dimmed, 
and “the summer soldier and the sunshine patriot” undoubt- 
edly had too many counterparts among the American Loyalists. 
The British army had marched to Concord only to find itself 
confined to Boston; it had conquered New York and New Jersey 
only to suffer disgrace at Trenton; and it had captured 
Philadelphia only to suffer a severe loss at Saratoga. When 


France joined the revolutionists, when Philadelphia was 
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evacuated, and when the Carlisle Commission was rebuffed, the 
lesson was not lost on the "friends to government.“ Long 
before Britain was prepared to accept them as brothers in 
arms, many Loyalists had already decided that their own 
sentiments could never be translated into anything more 
tangible than good will. 

Before British policy was reformulated in 1779 to 
cope with the emergency created by the intervention of 
France, three years of confusion and sharp practices had 
destroyed much of the respect which Loyalists held for Brit- 
ain. Although later loyalist charges of exploitation were 
unfounded, Britain was unable completely to clear her damaged 
reputation. She had not used the Loyalists merely at her 
convenience, nor had she ignored them to avoid the burden 
of their protection. Indeed, Loyalists had often been en- 
listed to sustain their morale, and many were taken into the 
army primarily to prevent their becoming charges on ‘iHis 
Majesty's bounty.” But caught between loyalist demands for 
positions in the army and the accepted standards of mili- 
tary administration, the North ministry had offered the pro- 
vincials a second-rate status in the army which they often 
found more disconcerting than gratifying. Confident that 
the rebellion could be ended quickly, and extremely sensi- 


tive to unnecessary military expense, the administration had 
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been unwilling to invest in a substantial program to develop 

a large, dependable provincial army. Lacking the statesmen 
who had once won her an empire, Britain frittered away a 
reservoir of manpower, which actually proved a military lia- 
bility when British strategy after 1780 became rigidly depend- 
ent upon the Loyalists. To a degree greater than Britain 
imagined, the circumstances which affected the responsive- 
ness of the Loyalists were beyond her power to control. Al- 
most totally unaware of this fact, the administration had 
helplessly allowed its policy toward the American Loyalists 


to dritt with the fortunes of the war. 
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American War, the administration after 1778 continued to 
forecast a vigorous loyalist response. Moreover, because 
of the entry of France into the war, which, coupled with 
the loss of Burgoyne's army, suddenly placed a great strain 
upon British resources, Britain was gradually forced to 
rely more heavily upon the Loyalists to compensate for 
her losses and to ease the mounting burden upon the Treas- 
ury. Prior to the signing of the Franco-American treaties, 
British efforts to mobilize the Loyalists were half-hearted 
and poorly organized. In the past, the initiative in such 
attempts had come from the Loyalists. Hitherto, the oppo- 
sition of the army to new provincial regiments had curbed 
the expansion of the Provincial Line; Howe's avowed objec- 
tive of striking at Washington's main army had minimized 
the role of the Loyalists; and in Parliament, little effec- 
tive opposition to the expense of the war had been expressed. 
The crisis of 1778 focused attention on Britain's objectives 
in America, and forced a re-evaluation of the Loyalists’ 
role in British military policy. 

When the news of Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga 
arrived in London, December 2, 1777, the administration was 


suddenly confronted with a serious crisis. The, future, of 
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the war against the colonies was very much in doubt. George 
III's immediate reaction to the news was that Britain would, 
“very probably,” now have to “act only on the defensive in 
America."* Against this background, the ministry pains- 
takingly began a re-examination of Britain's position in 
America, and prepared to face new, vigorous attacks from 

the opposition in Parliament. 

Despite the urgency of the situation, six weeks elapsed 
while Parliament adjourned for the Christmas recess before 
the administration thoroughly discussed the new problems 
that had suddenly emerged. Not until mid-January, in an 
atmosphere charged by the failure of the government's mili- 
tary policy, did the distressed ministry undertake a complete 
alteration of its American plans. In the interval, symptous 
of ministerial disintegration appeared. The resignation of 
General Howe or Lord George Germain--or both--was openly 
discussed, and few doubted that either's departure would be 
the occasion for wholesale defection from the ranks of gov- 


: 3 
ernment. Howe's resignation was accepted February fourth. 
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Within ten days, the junior Under-Secretary in the American 
Department, Christian D'Oyley, resigned his post and was 
succeeded by Thomas DeGrey:* and on February 16th the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Bathurst, announced his desire to leave 
the cabinet. Germain's rumored resignation apparently 
alarmed no one. He did not attend the two key cabinet meet- 
ings of January 17th and January 18th at which Amherst's 
opinions on continuing the war were discussed, and the King's 
unconcern at talk of Germain's resignation indicated general 
acceptance of his departure. George III wrote to Lord North: 
"I think Lord G. Germaine's defection a most favourable event: 
he has so many enemies, that... . [he would have been | an 
heavy load whenever the failure of the expedition under Lt. 
G.({eneral| Burgoyne came to be canvassed in Parliament. "° 
The renewal, after Parliament reassembled, of Lord 
North's perennial requests to resign also underscored the 


administration's vulmerability. In an unexpected display 


of cabinet solidarity, Germain's resignation was quietly 


an 
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dropped, averting a crisis,’ after negotiation of the Franco- 
American treaties was announced on March l3th, but the depart- 
ure of North would create an even more difficult problem. 
North seldom faced a crisis without predicting ruin. At the 
end of January he felt that conciliating the colonies was the 
proper course of action, but he doubted if the attempt would 
Biccecdae Thus, seeing no solution to the administration's 
problems, he prepared to resign. The King would not hear of 
the suggestion.” At the end of March, North renewed the re- 
quest. He was certain that Britain was “totally unequal” to 
a war with both the colonies and the “House of Bourbon": 
“peace with America,” he insisted, “and a change in the Minis- 
try are the only steps which can save this country."1° Des- 
pite the King's opposition to a “general sweep” of the minis- 
try, North suggested that they endeavor to bring in Lord 
Chatham, as a change in government would probably become 


necessary 1n a month or two.+l Lord North undoubtedly 
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exaggerated the precariousness of the situation, but his per- 
sistent warnings were an index to Britain's difficulties. 

With the approach of the winter session of Parliament, 
the administration's support in the Commons became a matter 
of even greater concern than dissension within the ministry. 
On this subject the Kiny wrote to Lord North January 13, 


i Mh Cae 


What is still more material to be settled is the plan 
on which Administration is to repell the different 
attacks of Opposition when Parliament meets, as to 
calling for papers, the proposing enquiries etc. 
Mindful of this situation, and noticeably apprehensive over 
the financial burden of the war, North finally resolved to 
submit “conciliatory proposals” to Parliament. George III 
initially argued that North should be in no hurry to nego- 
tiate with the colonies, but as war with France became imm.- 
nent, the King conceded that withdrawal from the colonies 
would be wise in the event of a French declaration of war. 33 
North's motions--for “removing doubts” concerning colonial 


taxation, and for enabling His Majesty tO appoint peace 


commissioners--were subsequently laid before the Commons 
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on Pebruary 17, 1779. 


Formulation of Plans for 1778 

The new military proposals which were finally adopted 
in March 1778 originated in this background of impending 
ministerial collapse, renewed political opposition, and 
foreign intervention. These proposals, which were frequent- 
ly cited during the remainder of the war, were based upon 
military assumptions which Lord Amherst prepared for dis- 
cussion at the cabinet meetings of January 17th and 18th. 
These assumptions were simply that a reinforcement of at 
least 30,000 troops would be necessary to carry on any 
effective “offensive land war,” that 1t was impracticable 
to secure such reinforcements “under our present circum- 
stances,” and that future operations must therefore be 
“principally naval, tommi stress their (America's] trade and 
prevent their supplies from Europe." 14 They were accepted 
with little debate. The other immediate question, the 
naming of Howe's successor, also evoked little controversy: 


after Amherst refused to accept the command in America, the 
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choice fell to Sir Henry Clinton, apparently by cae or traae 
After the cabinet reached a general agreement on future 
operations against the colonies, detailed recommendations for 
the commander in chief in America were drawn up in the Ameri- 
can Department, and the final instructions for General Clin- 
ton received Germain's signature on March 8, 1778. 1° These 
orders notified Clinton of his appointment as commander in 
chief in America, and contained assurances that he would be 
supported with an army equai to that commanded formerly by 
General Howe. Calling attention to previous instructions 
concerning the peace commission, they enumerated the pros- 
pects for conciliation, but concluded that notwithstanding 
Britain's desire to end hostilities by negotiation “His 
Majesty does not think fit to slacken any preparation. " 
Every precaution, Clinton was informed, should be taken 
to maintain the security of all currently held posts. 
As for definite offensive operations, the war would 
have to be prosecuted “upon a different plan from that 
which it has hitherto been carried on.“ Sir Henry was in- 
structed that 1f it was impracticable to bring Washington 
to a “decisive action early in the campaign,” he should 
relinquish the idea of carrying on a land offensive against 
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the rebels. In that case, and as soon as the season would 
permit, he was to attack the rebel posts on the coasts from 
New York to Nova Scotia, seizing ships, and destroying 
wharfs and shipbuilding materials to incapacitate American 
privateers. This plan, which had previously been urged 
upon General Howe, 1? was designed to curb rebel depreda- 
tions upon British trade, which had already been “so much 
annoyed.” 

The major portion of the instructions dealt with 
prospective operations for the autumn and winter, in which 
the southern Loyalists were expected to play a primary 


role. 


When these operations on the sea coasts of the 
Northern Provinces are concluded, which it is 

supposed they will be before the month of Octo- 
ber, it is the King's intention that an attack 
should be made upon the Southern Colonies, with 


a view to the conquest & possession of Georgia 
& South Carolina. 


This proposed operation was outlined in exceptional detaul. 
As intelligence uniformly reported the great distress of 
the southern colonists and a “general disposition" among 
them “to return to their allegiance,” a large supply of 


arms was to be sent for the purpose of arming those who 
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would join the King's troops. Those who would not wish to 
engage in military service for an indefinite time in regu- 
lar corps should be embodied as militia, “officered by their 
own countrymen." 

The proposed mode of attacking the southern provinces 
was by way of Georgia. For that purpose a detachment of 
2,000 men should be dispatched from New York to capture 
Savannah; an assisting force under General Prevost, opera- 
ting overland from St. Augustine, would greatly facilitate 
this object. Operating in conjunction with the frontier 
Indians under Superintendent Stuart, and gathering the 
great numbers of back-country inhabitants who “would proba- 
bly avail tnemselves of the communication being opened," 
the expedition could then easily capture Augusta and com- 
plete the conquest of Georgia. AS strong a force as could 
be collected should then be held in readiness to attack 
South Carolina as soon as a second expedition of about 
5,000 troops could be collected to assault Charleston. 

The simultaneous attack on Charleston and invasion from 
Georgia would undoubtedly bring the tidewater planters, 
the core of southern opposition, to immediate terms. 

Dazzled at this prospect, Germain continued his 
rhapsodic prediction. “Could a small corps be detached at 


the same time to land at Cape Fear... it 1S not doubted 
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that large numbers of the inhabitants would flock to the 
Kings Csic ] Standard, & that His Majesty's government would 
be restored in that province also." As these operations 
were being carried out, such remaining troops as could be 
collected should be employed in a diversion in Virginia 

and Maryland; Virginia's and Maryland's exposure to naval 
attack would pave the way to their reduction, the rebels 
would thereby be unable to send reinforcements southward 

to aid Georgia and the Carolinas, and the colonies’ valuable 
tobacco trade would be destroyed. Although Sir Henry was 
directed to note that the King considered the conquest of 
the southern colonies “an object of great importance,” he 
was not to interpret these instructions as positive orders. 
This, of course, was added to protect the administration 
from charges, such as were already being leveled at Germain 
in the case of the Burgoyne expedition, that the American 
commanders were encumbered by rigid directions from Whi-e- 
hall. 

These remarkable instructions seldom receive serious 
consideration in discussions of British strategy in North 
America. They are generally dismissed on the ground thet 
they actually merit only academic interest. With the inter- 
vention of France, it 1S pointed out, newly drawn instruc- 


tions were dispatched to General Sir Henry Clinton superseding 
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those of March 8th. And Clinton's revised orders of March 
21, 1778, gave to British strategy a dramatic turn toward 
the French West Indies. 

These secret instructions of March 2lst directed 
Clinton to prepare an expedition for an immediate attack 
upon the French island of St. tucia.43 Five thousand 
troops under the Command of a general officer of Sir Henry's 
choice were expected to capture that island; retaining a 
body of men sufficient to keep possession of St. Lucia, 
that officer was to distribute the balance of his force 
among the various British West Indian islands for their pro- 
tection against French attack. In addition to this expedi- 
tron, another three thousand men were to be detached to the 
Floridas. These were to be divided between St. Augustine 
and Pensacola, according to Clinton's judgment, but the 
troops destined for the latter were to be sent under the 
command of a general officer who would be qualified to es- 
tablish there an independent command. 

The embarkation of these eight thousand troops would, 


of course, require the redistribution of the remaining 
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regiments under Clintoa's command. Consequently, Philadel- 
phia was to be evacuated; after proceeding with that army 
to New York, Clinton was there to await the outcome of the 
negotiations of the Peace Commissioners. Should these 
negotiations prove unsuccessful, and should the rebels 
threaten the safety of New York, he was directed to evacu- 
ate that post and to reapportion the army between Rhode 
Island ("if that post can be maintained"), Nova Scotia, 
and Canada. And finally, Clinton was to devote particular 
attention to the protection of the naval yard at Halifax. 
These new instructions, which marked a striking low 
in ministerial pessimism, ostensibly signaled a sharp change 
in British strategy. They focused offensive operations on 
the Caribbean, and tentatively recommended that steps be 
taken for the possible withdrawal of all British troops 
from the thirteen rebellious colonies. Yet, although the 
entry of France” initially tocused attention on the French 
West India islands, this area did not become the principal 
seat of the war. The major military operations subsequently 
carried out were on the mainland rather than in the Car1ib- 
bean, for an expedition was sent to Georgia in December 
1778, and the decisive military operations in the last two 
years of the war centered in the Carolinas and Virginia: 


In view of the reappraisal of British strategy in 


ly 


interest was by no means new. It had originally produced 
the expedition of 1776, and it remained alive during 1776 
and 1777 through the persistent efforts of exiled royal 
officials and influential southern Loyalists who constantly 
reminded the administration of the ease with which the 
southern colonies could be separated from the revolutionary 
movement. The unfortunate attack on Charleston in June 
1776 had not destroyed government's faith in the purpose 
of the southern expedition, and a strong conviction sur- 
vived that in the southern colonies a substantially loyal 
people awaited only vigorous support from the British army 
to show themselves. 19 

Consequently, strategic considerations were only 
partially responsible for Britain's decision in 1778 to 
refocus operations on the mainland and to concentrate on 
the southern colonies. But because of the obvious and 
numerous objections to a southern campaign, it 1s difficult 
to understand the administration's choice of operations. 
Strategically, they were not well suited to Britain's re- 
sources and capabilities. They exploited neither Britain's 
natural advantages nor the enemy's inherent weaknesses; in- 
deed, they greatly dispersed British resources when the 


extension of the war was forcing Britain to defend other, 
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widely scattered possessions. Moreover, the final campaign 
of 1780-1781 was depenuent upon the navy at the very moment 
a powerful enemy fleet menaced British supremacy in American 
waters; and it involved territorial obiectives in a vast 
region which the enemy was well equipped to defend. These 
objections were so patent that critics of the administration 
denounced the campaign as the work of incompetents. Britain 
was duped, they charged, by Lord George Germain and his loy- 
alist correspondents, whe optimistically insisted that the 
army had only to act with vigor in the southern colonies to 
detach them from the rebellion. 

Although these charges were well taken, they merely 
confuse efforts to understand why the administration became 
so thoroughly involved in the South, why though the weak- 
nesses of the southern campaign were subsequently repeatedly 
exposed, Britain was seemingly unable to transfer the seat 
of operations to another, more promising quarter. The 
logic un the decision to operate in the southern colonies 
1S not, of course, entirely clear, but a few salient con- 
siderations merit explication. 

The most obvious fact about the decision for a south- 
ern Campaign is that it was not exclusively military. Stra- 
tegic planning was tied to maintaining goodwill among un- 


committed Americans, to the international struggle with 
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France, and to British politics. Having invested three 
years' effort in the American war, the administracion had 
become strongly committed to its continuation. Threatened 
with invasion at home and in the West Indies, government 
was obliged to make vigorous preparations in these areas. 
And harassed by an aroused and revived political opposi- 
tion, the ministry was forced to formulate a program which 
would stem the growing discontent among supporters of gov- 
ernment. A southern campaign appeared to be the best solu- 
tion to these combined problems. An offensive utilizing 

the southern Loyalists would permit the administration to 
continue operations with a minimum increase of manpower, 
southern operations would be partially complementary to 

the operations against the French West Indies, and wide- 
spread loyalty in the southern colonies would impress 
waverers in Parliament with the necessity of continuing the 
American war unabated. Operations against the southern 
colonies, though involving strategic weaknesses, were relied 
upon tc improve the precarious position of the British gov- 
ernment as well as to permit the continuance of the war with 
the limited resources avallaple. In short, Britain found 
after 1778, because of widespread commitments in other areas, 
that she was unable to concentrate solely upon the American 


colonies, that she was prohibited from formulating grand 
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strategy based merely upon her military capabilities. A cam- 
paign tailored to the potential support of the southern Loy- 
alists promised to extricate the North ministry from a near 
impasse. 

Historians’ neglect of the preparations made in 1776 
and 1777 to launch a southern offensive has also obscured 
the importance and persistence of British plans to operate 
in the South. After the summer of 1775, each British com- 
mander in turn devoted serious attention to the problem. 
Howe, of course, had condemned the aggressiveness of the 
sOuthern governors, which he felt needlessly ar-used Oppo- 
sition, 2° but he had approved a southern expedition to operate 
during the winter months of 1777-1778. 24 And on the basis of 
this intention, Germain had proceeded to instruct Indian 
Superintendent John Stuart to prepare the southern Indians 
for participation in the forthcoming campaign. 

20Howe to Dartmouth, January 16, !776, Parliamentary 
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Although Howe's support for southern operations had 
begun to weaken by the summer of 1737 nes his waning inter- 
est was more than offset by the very important boost the 
proposed southern campaign simultaneously received from 
the Governors of South Carolina and Georgia. For on August 
27, 1777, Governors Lord William Campbell and Sir James 
Wright (with their Lieutenant Governors, William Bull and 
John Graham) submitted to Germain an impressive memorial 
on the practicability of reducing South Carolina and Georgia 
"to His Majesty's obedience."** The memorial, based on 
information obtained from several royal officials and 
southern loyalists who had only recently returned to Eng- 
land, was a powerful plea for sending an immediate expedi- 
tion to Georgia. Pointing to the great opportunity that 
had been missed because an expedition had not been sent 
southward during the previous winter, the memorialists 
warned of the danger of delay. Though great numbers in 
South Carolina and Georgia retained their loyalty to Brit- 
ain, their support could not be expected indefinitely. 


The popular leaders of the rebellion were exerting great 
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pressure upon the Loyalists, and those who maintained their 
allegiance did so at great sacrifice. 

The memorialiets argued that the expedition was sound 
for two reasons: the essential loyalty of the southern colo- 
nies, and the importance of southern trade. 


From our particular knowledge of those Provinces, 

it appears very clear to us, that if a proper number 
of troops were in possession of Charleston . .. or 
if they were to pussess themselves of the back coun- 
try thro’ Georgia, & to leave a garrison in the town 
of Savannah, the whole inhabitants in both Provinces 
would soon come in and submit. . . . They cannot 
retire back for the Indians . . . would prevent them-- 
and there is no middle country or situation between 
the Sea Coast & the Indian Country where any number 
can retire to and sit down with the least safety-- 
from whence there appears to be an absolute certainty 
of reestablishing the King's Government in those two 
colonies, and in a great measure cutting off those 
Supplies, which contribute so much to the support & 
Spirit of the rebellion in general. 


From the universal knowledge that the colonies had little 
specie and the Congress little credit, the Governors con- 
cluded that destroying the revolutionists' trade in tobacco, 
rice, indigo, and deer skins--“which answer every purpose of 
Gold & Silver"--would deprive them of the means of obtaining 
military supplies. Moreover, the reduction of South Carolina 
would probably compel the inhabitants of North Carolina to 
submit, 


for in addition to the numerous loyalists among them, 


"they almost entirely depend for their necessary supplies in 


the market of Charleston." 
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Ic was essential that an attack on the southern colo- 
nies be deiayed no longer than the winter of 1777-1778. 
Aside from the numbers who would soon despair of relief, 
others were preparing to go “in great bodies” to settle in 
the Mississippi valley. And the Indians, “who we know to 


be a wavering restless people impatient of being kept inac- 


tive or in suspense,” could not be depended upon indefinitely. 


Germain immediately dispatched a copy of the memorial 
to General Howe: as Howe was planning a winter expedition 
against the southern colonies, the memorial would provide 
him valuable information. But Saratoga intervened: when 
Howe received the memorial, December 12, 1777, the loss of 
Burgoyne's army had already destroyed any possibility that 
a southern offensive could be mounted that winter, and the 
plan was again postponed. Howe now felt that nothing could 
be done without “a respectable addition” to his army. Re- 
peating some of his earlier views, he reported that despite 
the assurances of Lord William Campbell and Sir James 
Wright, he was convinced the well affected Berane of 
those colonies could not maintain a superiority in their 
provinces, “however well armed they may pe."*2 On that 


basis, Howe ruled out all plans for winter operations 1n 


ee 


2SHowe to Germain, January 16, 1776, Parliamentary 
Register, XI, 451-52. 
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the South, and further action on southern operations was 
left to the new commander in America, Lieutenant General 
Six Henry Clinton. 

The prospects for a southern expedition improved in 
Clinton's hands, for unlike Howe, Sir Henry was not basi- 
cally opposed to a southern campaign. Indeed, Clinton ori- 
ginally felt that a southern expedition ought to be tried. 
From his experience in 1776, he believed that a “solid 
attempt,” carefully and thoroughly executed, would restore 
the friends of government to control in the southern colo- 
nies. When the original object of the expedition of 1776 
was abandoned in December 1775, for example, Clinton confi- 
dently planned another operation for the following winter. 2© 
His optimism did diminish, of course, as Howe ruled out each 
new proposed southern diversion, and Clinton gradually came 
to fear that the opportunities once available were disappear- 
ing. Expressing his views on the southern Loyalists to his 
friend General Edward Harvey, Clinton wrote on July ll, 


1777:2/ 


This 1dea of conquering America without the assist- 
ance of Friends I never approved. It will be said 


26clinton to John Pownall, March 20, 1776, Clinton 
Papers. For what might have been accomplished had that 
expedition been properly carried out, see Clinton to 
Germain, May 3, 1776, Clinton Papers. Supra, pp. j2-34. 


27elinton to Harvey, July ll, 1777, Clinton Papers. 
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where are they and what proofs have they given. 
In these Northern Provinces possibly not many 
- - - but in the Southern Provinces they have 


given proofs not Equivoque of their disposition; 
they have assembled, and come to action without 


your assistance even. .. . They were beat, dis- 
armed, and. . . still assembled again: ‘ 
{But] ‘tis now too late I fear; last winter we 
might have given this a fair trial. 

Clinton had few opportunities to give any scheme a 
fair trial during his first months in his new command, for 
the events of the summer of 1778 sharply curtailed his 
initiative. Arriving in Philadelphia on May 9th to take 
command of the main army, Sir Henry found himself immedi- 
ately bound by the orders of March 21, 1778, 28 Moreover, 
ne had scarcely completed his first objective, the evacu- 
ation of Philadelphia, when Lord Howe reported that a French 
fleet under the command of d'Estaing had been sighted off 
the Virginia coast. In view of the superiority of the 
French fleet, the expedition to St. Lucia and the rein- 
forcements for Florida could not be embarked, and New York 
and Rhode Island were in jeopardy as long as d'Estaing re- 
mained in North American waters. °9 During this crisis, 


Clinton studied his situation and weighed the alternatives 


before him.?° with only 12,000 men available, Sir Henry 


¢8These instructions arrived May 10, 1778, with those 
of March 8th, which were consequently immediately superseded. 


29¢ linton to Germain, July 11, 1778, Clinton Papers. 


300f these, the most important was the proposed evacu- 
ation of New York. Clinton believed that New York would be 
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was uncertain whether any movement could be expected of 
him. 3+ He wrote in June, “we have little hopes, since it 
seems to be the opinion of Govt. that America may become a 
secondary object"; and he was already convinced that with- 
out vigorous activity from the army nothing could be expec- 
ted from the Carlisle Commission. 22 In anticipation that 
d‘Estaing would return to Europe or to the West Indies 
before the hurricane season, he prepared the troops for St. 
Lucia and Florida and turned his thoughts to Operating to 


the southward during the winter. 34 


At this juncture, plans for an expedition to the 
southern colonies received a boost in the form of a direc- 
tive from Germain to Clinton, informing Sir Henry of the 


steps which the administration wished to have carried out 


in the event the rebels should “refuse to treat with the 


in danger even after d‘Estaing's departure. Clinton to 
Germain, July 27, 1778, Clinton Papers. This prospect 
horrified Germain, and for weeks the possibility was seri- 
ously discussed within the ministry. See, Germain to Knox, 
September 14, 1778, and September 21, 1778, and North to 
Knox, September 20, 1778, Various Collections, VI, 150-Sl. 


3leiinton to Germain, July 27, 1778, Clinton Papers. 
32¢linton Memorandum, c. June 6, 1778, .ubid. 
33Por the Critical events at New York and Rhode 


Island during the summer of 1778, and their effect upon 


British strategy, see Willcox, “British Strategy in Amer- 
ica, 1778," pp. 110-19. 
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Commissioners. ">4 The West India expedition was to be com- 


pleted as originally ordered, and the naval raids on the 

rebel coast were to be executed as outlined in the orders 
of the 8th of March. But in addition to these operations, 
Clinton was directed to consider again the possibility of 


launching a southern expedition. 39 


The recovery of South Carolina and Georgia in the 
winter . . . is an object of much importance in the 
present state of things, as from thence our islands 
in the West Indies might draw supplies of provisions 
and lumber, for the want of which they are now 
greatly distressed, and His Majesty's ships would 
have ports of safety to wood and water in, and re- 
fresh their crews. But as in my most secret letter 
of the 8th of March, I fully stated to you de 

the most advantageous manner of employing the troops 
under your command... it is unnecessary for me 
now to say more upon that subject than to acquaint 
you that it is still the King's wish, 1f the rebel- 
lion continues, that, in your future operations, you 
should adopt such parts of the plan suggested in 
that dispatch, as, in the present circumstances, you 
Shall think may be executed with success. 


Before the middle of October, therefore, an expedi- 


t1on to the southern colonies had again become Clinton's 


34c¢ermain to Clinton, August 5, 1778, Clinton Papers. 
Clinton received this letter October 10, 1778. 


35The desirability of having a naval station in the 
southern colonies had been suggested by Sandwich in Decem- 
ber 1777. This was one of the secondary reasons which pro- 
moted the administration's interest in South Carolina, and 
the potency of this factor undoubtedly grew as the war 
shifted southward with the entry of France and then Spain 
into the war. See Sandwich to North, December 7, 1777, 
Sandwich Papers, LXIX, 331. 
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immediate concern. The orders of March 8th had supplanted 
those of March 2lst in administration thinking. Sir Henry's 
first reaction was one of skepticism and doubt. The day 
after he received Germain's instructions, he expressed 
reservations that any “permanent advantage” could be ex- 
pected of the proposed expedition. 7© His pessimism stemmed 
from concern that because of the size of his army at New 
York, Washington would be free to send reinforcements south- 
ward to check any threat to Georgia or the Carolinas. 9 fi 
however, the “experiment"™ was to be tried, he would proba- 
Bly add 2,000 troops to the 2,000 already going to St. Augus- 
tine, and land them at Port Royal. Simultaneously a detach- 
ment from St. Augustine could begin a move overland against 
Savannah or AuguSta. 

With these thoughts in mind, Clinton received, two 
days later, another proposal for his consideration: a “Plan 
of Service for his Majesty's Troops in Georgia, and back 
Settlements of South Carolina.“?”? This plan, the work of 
the Deputy Superintendent of Indian Affairs in East Plorida, 
Lieutenant Colonel Moses Kirkland, was remarkably similar 


to Germain‘s recommendations embodied in the secret orders 


36¢ linton Memorandum, October 11, 11 el Pale Gabyehctes a 
Papers. 


37Filed October 13, 1778, in the Clinton Papers. 
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of March 8, 1778. Kirkland's optimistic plan, which placed 
great reliance on the support which could be expected of 
the southern Indians, was obviously drawn up by one very 
familiar with the southern colonies, and it apparently 
impressed Clinton. 

The initiative was clearly up to Sir Henry. He did 
not feel that the army under his command was equal to any- 
thing very ambitious, but he had come to believe that if 
he did not act, the administration would never determine 
upon any “solid plan. "38 He noted further that the expe- 
ditions which were being prepared for St. Lucia and Florida 
had aroused a fear among the Loyalists that a total evacua- 
tion of British posts was intended. This alarm, Clinton 


recorded in his Narrative, 29 


called forth my utmost exertions to ease their 
minds. . . . For I readily saw that the very 

worst consequences were to be apprehended from 
such an idea laying hold of them, as the number 
and zeal of those colonists who still remained 
attached to the sovereignty of Great Britain 

undoubtedly formed the firmest ground we could 


rest our hopes on for extinguishing the rebel- 
lion. 


Accordingly, though not without some misgiving, Clinton 


finally added 1,000 men to the detachment of 2,000 that 
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38c¢jinton to the Duke of Newcastle, October 22, 1778, 
Clinton Papers. 


39¢linton, The American Rebellion, 9. 109. 
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was being prepared for St. Augustine, placing the entire 
expedition under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Archi- 
bald Campbell, and embarked the whole for Savannah. The 
subsequent reduction of Georgia, which was completed with 
unexpected ease, was the prelude to the southern campaign 


ofe7 80-7813 


Political Repercussions of Proposed 
Southern Operations: sa ERs 


The political impact of these decisions was felt’ al- 
most immediately in London. On the whole, that reaction 
was very favorable. The administration warmly approved 
Clinton's action. Encouraging news from America was an 
antidote to many ministerial ills, and during most of 1778 
the government had wrestled with difficult problems. A 
succession of crises, one immediately replacing the other, 
shook Britain during most of the year: the ministerial 
crisis of the previous winter was followed by a naval cri- 
sis during the spring and summer, which in turn produced a 
parliamentary crisis in the autumn and winter, ‘featuring 
the court martial of Admiral Keppel and renewed attacks 
on the administration. 

The announcement that France had reached an agree- 
ment with the colonies brought an end to the ministerial 


Crisis in March 1778, but it produced a paralyzing naval 


i ah 


dispute that was responsible for many of the difficulties 
which followed. Impending war with France called for deci- 
sive action. Immediate steps had to be taken for the de- 
fense of England and for the protection of the West Indies. 
But the ensuing conflict over the proper disposition of 
the navy deadlocked the ministry, which was unable to agree 
upon a policy “which could command general agreement within 
the cabinet. 740 

In this dispute, high level naval policy polarized 
about the dominating personalities of Lord George Germain 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl of Sandwich. 
Germain declared that a fleet should immediately Se sent to 
the Mediterranean to forestall uniting of the Toulon and 
Brest fleets and to confine the French fleets to European 
waters. The advantages of this aggressive action, he argued, 
justified the risks involved. Lord Sandwich, on the other 
hand, opposed the separation and dispersion of the ‘leet. 
Like the commander of the channel fleet, Admiral Keppel, 
who had no sympathy for the American war, Sandwich did aot 


want to commit large forces to America. To Sandwich, the 


i 


40cGerald S. Brown, “The Anglo-French Naval Crisis, 
1778: A Study of Conflict in the North Cabinet," The 
William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, XIII (January, 
1956), p. 4. For a complete analysis of the entire crisis, 
SEG 1 Dit. eD ome 
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war in home waters was a matter of greater concern than the 
war against the colonies. And while the ministry vacillated 
between these conflicting points of view, Britain waited 
helplessly for France to take the first move. When word 
arrived in England that the Toulon fleet under d'Estaing 

had left the Mediterranean, the government finally ordered 
Admiral Byron to sea in pursuit of d‘Estaing, but he arrived 
on the American coast too late to be of any use to Lord Howe. 
And similarly, when d'Orvilliers' Brest fleet threatened the 
English coast in July, 41 the absence of cooperation between 
Admirals Keppel and Palliser forestalled a British naval 
victory off Ushant and set the stage for Keppel's dramatic 
court martial the following winter. 

The entire summer crisis was aired before Parliament 
when that body reconvened in November, marking the reemer- 
gence of an effective opposition in the House of Commons. 
The obvious weakness of Britain's home defenses Drought new 
censure on the administration, and Keppel's court martial 
Drought to public view all the arguments which the parlia- 
mentary Opposition used to denounce the American war. Brit- 


ain was in danger of attack, the opposition charged, because 
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tlpor the naval activities in European waters during 


1778, see William M. James, The British Navy_in Adversity 
(London, 1926), chapter nine. 
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the forces needed to defend her were fruitlessly engaged in 
the impossible attempt to subdue the colonies. The admit- 
tedly difficult task of reducing the colonies had been made 
impossible by the waz with France. The only solution to 
England's difficulties, these critics declared, was a com- 
plete withdrawal from America. 

The increased Opposition to the administration's con- 
duct of the war was very real, for from the time news of 
Saratoga reached London, the ministry had experienced the 
mounting pressure Of unpopularity. Issues with which the 
Opposition could embarrass the administration were not want- 
ing. If the difficulties in subduing the colonies and the 
threat of French invasion did not arouse sentiment for dis- 
continuing the war with the colonies, the increasing cost of 
war and the heavy load of taxation did. The growing debt 
had been a prominent consideration in Lord North's desire to 
resign. North had insisted that an accommodation with Ameri- 
ca should be negotiated to avoid disaster. By continuing 
the war, Britain would suffer more than her enemies. Not by 
defeats, he declared, “but by an enormous expense, which will 
ruin her, and will not in any deqree be repaid by the most 
brilliant victories. Great Britain will undo herself while 


she thinks of psunishing France. “+2 


42North to George III, March 25, 1778, Fortescue, Cor- 
respondence, IV, No. 2247. 
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The significance of “the mounting expense of the war 
and the declining state of British finances" was thar it 
provided the opposition groups in Parliament an issue on 
which they were at last able to unite.43 and perhaps even 
more important, the issue of taxation was used to enlist 
the more general support of the independent country gent le- 
men in Parliament. This group, which held the balance of 
power in the House of Commons (over sixty seats throughout 
the war), was especially concerned with the growing finan- 
cial burden of the war: hence the eventual demand for eco- 
nomic reform. They joined the opposition much later than 
other groups, however, because the landed interests were 
slower to suffer from the debilitating effects of the war. 
When the tax burden became an effective issue, “the Opposl- 
tzon left no stone unturned to show the country gentry that 
they were waging an expensive war with little chance of re- 
covering their fortunes.**4 And the introduction of North's 
oropositions for American conciliation in February assisted 


administration critics on this issue. 7° 
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Until 1778 the country gentlemen expected America 
to repay them for what they were losing. . 
(North's proposals} took the country gentlemen by 
surprise, and showed them that they had been cher- 
ishing a vain hope. If, as the conciliatory pro- 
posals suggested, the government was willing to 
abandon forever the plan of taxing America, the 
only motive for the support of the independent 
country gentlemen was gone. 

Faced with this situation, ministerial spokesmen in 
subsequent debates increasingly argued that the war must be 
continued to protect the numerous Loyalists who anxiously 
awaited British support. Furthermore, by utilizing this 
relatively untapped reservoir of manpower, they pointed out, 
the war in the colonies could be continued with minimum ex- 
pense and increase of the army. The country gentlemen, who 
readily sympathized with the repressed Loyalists, responded 
to the argument. Convinced that 1t would be dishonorable 
to abandon the Loyalists to the rebels, they continued to 
support the war until February 1782, when they finally be- 
came convinced that no broad support for Britain existed in 
the colonies. *® 

In self defense, the opposition charged that the ad- 
mMinistrat:c: used false stories of vast numbers of suffer- 


ing Loyalists to maintain the support of the discontented 


gentry.*’ But the administration denied the accusation, 


4©Infra, iiss 209700. 


47Great Britain, The Parliamentary History of England, 
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and produced numerous witnesses to substantiate its claim of 
the loyalty of the colonists. Governor Johnstone, for 
example, declared before Parliament in December 1778, that 
"it was a fact, not only known to himself, but to every 
gentleman who had been lately in America,” that the majority 
of the inhabitants of New England and Pennsylvania were 


tired of the tyranny of Congress. 78 


And Lord North, repeat- 
ing Johnstone's assertions, simiiarly resorted to much the 
same evidence to justify the continuance of the Wary saeet 
was against this background that the much publicized Howe 
Inquiry was held the following spring. 

The administration could take little comfort in its 
new-found defense in the Commons. Whereas in 1776 only 104 
members of the Commons supported Fox's motion for an inquiry 


into the “11ll=success”, ofthe: army; tneFebruary.1778,) 165 


members voted for his motion against sending troops to Ameri- 
ca. 29 Moreover, as government's majority in Parliament 
dwindled, the administration redoubled its efforts to mar- 


shal evidence that the Loyalists eagerly awaited the 


*8parliamentary History), xXX, 985.) Thesopposition cabled 
to remind the House that this was a very different assertion 
than that those inhabitants would assist England in over- 
throwing the revolutionists. 
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opportunity to help restore legal government in America. 
Clearly the most promising source of support yet untapped 
was in the southern colonies; and therefore in the South 
alone could Britain still hope to mount a successful offen- 
Sive. George III feared that otherwise the colonies would 
have to be abandoned and Britain would have to content her- 
self “with distressing the Rebels“ until she had defeated 
France. >1l 

Consequently, the administration became dangerously 
dependent upon the American Loyalists. The weakness of 
Britain's reliance upon the southern Loyalists was that in 
formulating future strategy the administration unwisely 
combined political and military considerations. I[t was 
one matter to base a single operation on the expectation 
that widespread civilian support would appear; if that 
operation failed, another maneuver could be tried. It was 
guite a different matter to use this argument to secure 
Parliamentary support for the war; :.f the anticipated civi- 
lian support failed to materialize at any time, the same 
dubious strategy would have to be repeated endlessly in 
other areas tor no other reason than to maintain the neces- 


Sary political support. 


Sleeorge LEP ito psorth peAugustel2agl/783; Fortescue, 
Correspondence, IV, No. 2405. 
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As Britain came to depend increasingly upon the Loyal- 
ists to justify continuance or the war against the colonies, 
the control of the American war (to which government refused 
to commit its full resources) gradually slipped from her 
hands. It became impossible to formulate a grand strategy 
independently of conditions in the colonies. In order to 
maintain a parliamentary majority, the administration tethered 
its strategy to the chimera of loyalist support. Moreover, 
as government relied less and less on military might, it 
fell victim to every unfounded report that American resist- 
ance was crumbling. Desertions from Washington's army, the 
depreciation of American currency, and every failure of 
Franco-American combined operations were used to excuse the 
administration's failure to reinforce the British army in 


America. Only the ablest generals could make this crippled 


Strategy work. 


Erecting a Loyalist Haven in America 


In a mood which combined political self-interest with 
genuine concern for the Loyalists, Britain had finally 
turned her full attention to her friends in America. The 
gradual shift in Britisn strategy southward was but a part 
of her broadening concern with their Support. In November 


1778, 1t will be recalled, Germain inquired of General 
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Clinton whether more provincials could not be raised by 
offering the Loyalists additional encouragement, and in 
January 1779, the Provincial Establishment was completely 
overhauled. >? Another very important though little known 
loyalist project, paralleling the Georgia expedition and 
the new provincial regulations, was also a part of this 
burgeoning interest. This was a plan to establish a per- 
manent loyalist settlement in America. 

Throughout the American Revolution various proposals 
to utilize or to aid the Loyalists were presented to the 
administration. Although the origin of many of these is 
obscure, the influence of prominent loyalist refugees lies 
behind most such plans. Of the American Loyalists, none 
was more influential than William Knox, senior Under-Secre- 
tary in the American Department. After serving a number of 
years as Provost Marshall and as a member of the Council of 
Georgia, Knox went to England in 1761 as Agent for Georgia. 
In London he became identified with the Grenvillites, and 
as a leading pamphleteer in support of Parliamentary author- 
1ty 1m America, he gained the confidence of Lord North and 
George III. In 1770, he was appointed to his post in the 


American Department, and in that capacity he later en)oyed 


52Supre pp. 95-97. 
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the complete confidence of Lord George Germain. >> 

William Knox was a key figure in securing administra- 
tion support for many of the loyalist schemes that were 
suggested during the war: and he frequently successfully 
urged the adoption of proposals of his cwn making. Of such 
proposals, Knox's favorite plan was to establish on the 
Maine coast a settlement for refugee American Loyalists. 
Such a settlement, he argued, would be a useful Outer de- 
fense for Nova Scotia. And it could be used as a base for 
raids on New England, and to provide the nucleus of a new 
orovince to which the growing and burdensome stream of 
refugees could be directed. 24 

Initially Knox had been unable to secure support for 
nis plan, but shortly after Saratoga he acquired a welcome 
ally in the Massachusetts Loyalist John Nutting. In January 
1778, shortly after Nutting's arrival in England, Knox laid 
ALS plan before his new friend, who as owner of a tract of 
land in the Penobscot area immediately became an eager sup- 
porter of the project. “With a fine mixture of self-interest 
and loyalty,” 1t was ne who suggested the eventual site for 
the settlement. ?? With the support of Nutting, who submitted 
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a specific plan of the settlement to the colonial SEfice}-° 


Knox finally convinced Germain of the feasibility of the 
project. And when North, whose budgetary problems included 
the growing expense of maintaining loyal refugees, threw 
his weight behind the measure, the future of the plan was 
secure. Thus in August, Knox was instructed to submit a 
"practicable and advantageous” plan for settling Loyalists 
in an area still under British control, 2’ and on September ?, 
1778, Germain sent orders to Clinton for erecting a setcle- 
ment at the mouth of the Penobscot River.?® 
These orders informed Clinton that the administration 

had resolved to make permanent provision for 

the King's loyal American subjects, who have been 

driven from their habitations & deprived of their 

property by the rebels. . . by which they may be 

enabled to support themselves & their families, 

without being a continual burthern upon the reve- 

nue Of Great Britain. 


Consequently, it was H1S Majesty's intention to erect a 


Province in “the tract of country that lies between Penobscot 
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River & the River St. Croix" for the settlement of refugee 
Loyalists. Each Loyalist would receive land equal to his 
confiscated holdings (not to exceed 1,000 acres), on which 
no quit rent would be paid for ten years. To prepare for 
the establishment of this province, Clinton was directed 
to send a detachment of troops to Penobscot, where they 
were to erect a fort that could be defended against any 
rebel attack. John Nutting, who was Sailing with the next 
packet, would provide Clinton with additional information 
and would aid in constructing the necessary works. 

In spite of the energy which Knox and Nutting per- 
sonally devoted to their plan, however, the project did not 
get under way in 1778. The Harriot Packet on which Nutting 
traveled was captured a few days out of port by an American 
privateer and taken to Corunna. Nutting was sent to Paris, 
where he was exchanged in December, and then returned to 
London. He boarded another ship for America in February, 
Dut he did not reach New York until March 28, 1779.29 In 
the meantime, Clinton received a duplicate of Germain's let- 
ter on December 22, 1778, too late to do anything that 


WInCer: 


The detachment for Penobscot finally reached its 
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destination the following June. Under the direction of 
Brigadier General Francis MacLean, the troops began imme- 
diately to lay out the new fort, but they had scarcely 
begun when a rebel expedition from Massachusetts attacked 
the new post. Having had a brief warning of tie attack, 
MacLean was able to hold off the poorly managed assault, 
and he was relieved by a British fleet under the command of 
Sir George Collier before the rebel bombardment could des- 
troy his temporary fortifications. The fleet destroyed the 
entire rebel armament before 1t could escape, and the Massa- 
snusetts#troops;,cut,of& from their ships, were forced to 
flee overland. © 

This troubled beginning set the pattern for the devel- 
Opment of the Penobscot settlement, for the experiment never 
achieved the ambitious aims which government had set. Loy- 
alists from every province continued to flee within the 
British lines for protection, where they were provided for 


by the army, ©} but few Loyalists outside the immediate 


60See Maclean's description of the events at Penob- 
scot during the summer, MacLean to Germain, August 26, 
1779, un Clinton, The American Rebellion. pp. 419-20. 
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vicinity were able to reach Penobscot to take up the lands 
available. Eventually it became clear that the location had 
been ill-advised: and in the summer of 1780 the area of the 
new province was enlarged by changing its southern boundary 
from the Penobscot River to the Kennebec, and Germain urged 
Clinton to send an expedition to take possession of the 


region south of Penobscot. ©? 


Refugees from New England, 
Germain insisted, would "gladly engage in this service”; but 
the needed volunteers failed to appear. Clinton was unable 
to carry out the American Secretary's recor endations, for 
Germain's expectation was based upon ratner fanciful hopes 
rather than an objective appraisal of loyalist strength. 
Actually the whole ambitious plan farled to have any 
immediate influence on the course of the war. As with many 
of the administration's loyalist programs, :t merely aroused 
vain hopes. Against the background of Britain's early indif- 
erence to the Loyalists, cne attempt to erect a retugerar 
Penobscot strikingly demonstrated the ministry's increasing 


concern for their support and welfare. It was, however, 


merely a half-measure, too long delayed. 


62Germain to Clinton, August 3, 1780, Clinton Papers. 


CHAPTER V 
THE EXTENSION OF THE WAR TO THE SOUTHERN COLONIES 


The Reduction of Georgia: 1779 

On November 27, 1778, after several frustrating delays, 
Lieutenant Colonel Arcnibald Campbell's expedition for 
Georgia sailed from New York with a fleet commanded by Com- 
modore Hyde Parker. Campbell's force, consisting of over 
3,000 rank and file--the 7lst Regiment, the Wissenbach and 
Woellwarth Hessian regiments, and four provincial battalions 
from New York and New Jersey--arrived at Tybee island a few 
miles below Savannah, December 2jird. 

The reduction of Georgia, which the administration had 
so long enthusiastically recommended to Howe and Clinton, be- 


gan auspiciously. } 


Campbell's landing below Savannah was 
unopposed. In his advance upon the town, he luckily found 


a means to flank the Georgia militia guarding the main road, 


leor contemporary accounts of the war in Georgia, see 
c.{harles] Stedman, The History of the Origin, Progress, and 
Termination of the American War (2 Vols.; London, 1794), II, 


103-20, and David Ramsay, The History of the American Revo- 
lution (2 Vols.; Dublin, 1795), II, 420-31. For modern 
accounts, see Willard M. Wallace, Appeal to Arms (New York, 
1951), pp. 204-08, and Christopher Ward, The War of the 
Revolution (2 Vols.; New York, 1952), II, 679-94. 
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and while his light infantry fell upon them from the rear, 
he rushed into Savannah as the defenders broke and fled in 
confusion. At this, Commodore Parker brought up a galley, 
capturing the rebel vessels anchored before Savannah, and 

made himself master of the river. 

Campbell took complete possession of Savannah and its 
environs during the next few days. The rebels left him in 
control of most of lower Georgia when the remnants of 
General Robert Howe's troops, retreating northward, crossed 
the river at Purysburg to the safety of South Carolina. The 
last Georgian defenders were captured when General Augustine 
Prevost, advancing from Florida to cooperate in the reduc- 
tion of Georgia, captured Fort Sunbury south of Savannah, 
January 10, 1779. 

Having quickly taken possession of Savannah, Campbell 
and Prevost were somewhat embarrassed at how to follow up 
their victory. Campbell's orders from Clinton called for 
establishing a secure post at Savannah, from which “prudent" 
operations could be undertaken to reduce the Carolinas, but 
the instructions were not explicit. ? Clinton nad in mind 
securing a base from which to operate against the Carolinas 


when the arrival of reinforcements from England, or the 


2c linton to Campbell, November 8, 1778, British Head- 
quarters’ Papers. 
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return of a part of Grant's expedition from St. Lucia, would 
permit him to undertake a solid campaign in the South. ? The 
expedition to Georgia was an experiment to test both the 
responsiveness of the southern Loyalists and Washington's 
reaction to an attack on the southern colonies. But as the 
expedition had been incompletely planned, Clinton and Germain 
had not elaborated their intentions or made thorough prepa- 
rations to follow up the experiment. Campbell and Prevost, 
left to their own devices, ambitiously but unwisely extended 
their control into areas which they could hold only with the 
unswerving support of a substantial following of Loyalists. 
Consequently their movements during the following weeks set 
a pattern which was repeated in the southern colonies through- 
Out the war: with no prudent comprehensive olan to follow, 
they carried on desultory operations that aroused opposi- 
tion, but neither completely destroyed the enemy nor res- 
tored peace to the conquered territory. 

Toward the end of January, Campbell made the first of 
these imprudent movements. With a detachment of about 1,000 
rank and file he marched rapidly to Augusta and captured 


that post without loss. There he administered an oath of 


Isee Clinton to Germain, October 25, 1778, and Novem- 
ber 8, 1778, and Clinton to Duncan Drummond, March 1, 1779, 
SlintonePapers- 
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withdrawal had on the Loyalists who were then gathering to 
join his army .> As a result of the interest aroused by 
Lieutenant Colonel John Hamilton, chiefly among Scottish 
Highlanders in the Carolina back-country, a Colonel Boyd 

of North Carolina collected a force of about 700 Loyalists 
and marched to join Campbell at Augusta. After a minor 
skirmish with the rebels who had Organized to pursue him, 
Boyd safely managed to cross the river into Georgia, but 
before he was able te join the British troops, Colonel 
Andrew Pickens surprised his camp at Kettle Creek. ° Along 
with Boyd, at least 40 Loyalists were xilled in the engage- 
ment, nearly 150 more were wounded or Captured; the rest 
broke and fled, utterly disorganized. Upon hearing of this 
disaster, Campbell struck out for the relief of the survi- 
vors, But ne managed to find only 300 who had escaped. 
Pickens carried his prisoners to South Carolina, where they 
were cried for treason. Making an example of the ringleaders 


the rebels hanged five men, convicted but pardoned another 
--———— 


3Por the political impact of events in Georgia, in 
addition to the military operations, see Kenneth Coleman, 
The American Revolution in Georgia, 1763-1789 (Athens, 
Georgia, 1958), chapter 7. 


®tbid., pp. 123-24; and see Otis Ashmore and Charles 
Olmstead, “The Battles of Kettle Creek and Brier Creek," 


The Georgia Historical Quarterly, X (June, 1926), 35- 
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65, and released the remaining Loyalists. Much to Britain's 
despair, both then and later, the lesson was taken to heart 
by many of the back-country inhabitants. 

While Lieutenant Colonel Campbell was at Augusta, 
General Prevost undertook a movement from Savannah into 
South Carolina with results similar to those produced by 
the evacuation of Augusta. Weakened by the departure of 
Campbell's detachment, Prevost became anxious as the new 
commander of the Southern Department, Major General Benjamin 
Lincoln, gathered the remains of Robert Howe‘s army at Purys- 
burg about 15 miles north of Savannah. The depth and width 
of the river and the surrounding swamps prevented Prevost 
from crossing in force to disperse the rebels, but he did 
succeed in sending three companies under Major Gardiner to 
occupy Port Royal Island several miles behind Purysburg. 
Gardiner's presence threatened Lincoln's communications with 
Charleston and encouraged Loyalists in the lowlands to join 
the British. Consequently, Lincoln sent General Moultrie 
against the new post. Moultrie had no real difficulty in 
dislodging the small force. He called out the militia of the 
district, captured Beaufort on the island, and engaged Gardi- 
ner's outnumbered force. The British suffered rather heavily 
in the attack and were forced to evacuate to the safety of 


Savannah; and Prevost confined his activity to the south side 


ites b 


of the river for a time. 

Kettle Creek and Beaufort seriously limited the impact 
which the reduction of Georgia might have had upon the 
friends of royal government in the southern colonies. At 
best, because of its limited size, the British expedition 
could not have overawed the neighboring colonies. However, 
if the commanders had carefully consolidated the territory 
which could be firmly controlled, they could have established 
in the minds of southern Loyalists a conviction that Britain 
was at last ready systematically to restore royal control in 
the South. Instead, the expedition was carelessly conducted, 
casting doubt upon Britain's ability to control permanent ly 
any area which the rebels were prepared to dispute. 

By the spring of 1779, Campbell had left Georgia to 
return to England. The more impetuous Prevost was left 
alone to fulfill government's plans in Georgia. Menaced by 
the rebel build-up in South Carolina and grieved that he was 
unable to act on the offensive, Prevost poised his army for 
any Opportunity that the enemy might afford him. When 
General Lincoln crossed the Savannah on April 23, L7797)-and 
marched for Augusta, Prevost seized his chance. To draw 
Lincoln out of Georgia, Prevost crossed the Savannah and 


marched toward Charleston on the 29th.’ Originally 
SaaS ere aa Ne an SE eae eee ne 


7See Prevost's report to Clinton, May 21, 1779, British 
Headquarters‘ Papers. 
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intending only to make a diversion and to procure provisions 
from South Carolina, Prevost was encouraged by the panic his 
move inspired, and marched on to Charleston. Through Count 
Pulaski's maneuvers and the time gained when General Moultrie 
entered into correspondence with Prevost, the defenders held 
off the British until word reached Lincoln of the threat to 
Charleston. When Prevost learned of Lincoln's return, he 
prudently withdrew to James Island and finally to Savannah, 
leaving about 900 troops under Lieutenant Colonel Maitland, 
who later established himself at Port Royal Island. There 
Maitland maintained his position until a French fleet arrived 
on the Georgia coast in September. 

After eight months in Georgia, punctuated by periodic 
attacks on the rebels and frequent appeals to the Loyalists, 
Prevost controlled little beyond the vicinity of Savannah. 
Most of the colony was constantly subjected to devastating 
American raids, which Prevost was powerless to prevent, and 
the British army could do no more than counter these attacks 
With forays of theirr,own.. Prevost’ s daring attack on Charles- 
ton earned him no advantage and no oraise. Indeed, the epi- 
sode deeply distressed Clinton; Sir Henry wrote to Prevost 
8 


in amazement that such a reckless attempt had been made. 


From Prevost's correspondence, Clinton had concluded that no 


8clinton to Prevost, August 10, 1779, Sritish Head- 
quarters’ Papers. 
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offensive operations would be attempted until he sent rein- 
forcements from New York, and he was disappointed that 
Prevost was so imprudent as to presume, on the basis of 
vague reports, that Georgia would soon be reinforced. To 
his private correspondents, Clinton complained that Prevost 
had needlessly aroused the rebels at a risk which no advan- 
tage could justify. ? 
The restoration of civil government in Georgia, which 
Germain thought would set an example and “greatly serve to 
dispose the People of Carolina to submit to the King's 
Authority, 729 fared no better than the attempt to extend 
British control north of the Savannah and into the back- 
country. This was not because Campbell and Prevost did not 
lay the foundations for the re-establishment of royal govern- 
ment. Indeed, their first measures, and the response of the 
inhabitants to them, justified Campbell's Optimism that regu- 
lar government could be established at an early date. Upon 
Capturing Savannah, Campbell and Parker issued a proclama- 
tion announcing that peace would be restored to Georgia, 
guaranteeing protection to all who submitted and acknow ledced 


allegiance to the crown. Oaths were administered, and the 
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3¢ Linton to Eden, August od, 1779, Clanton Papers. 


10Germain to Campbell, January i6, 1779, British 


Headquarters' Papers. 
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response was so encouraging that Campbell reported to 


Clinton: 11 


I have now the Honor to acquaint Your Excellency, 
that the Inhabitants, from all parts of the Pro- 
vince flock, with their arms to the Standard, and 
cordially embrace the benevolent terms which have 
been offered. 


But despite such efforts, and largely because of the equi- 
vocal success of the army in upper Georgia, tranquillity 
was not restored. Consequently, Campbell appointed James 
Mark Prevost, a brother of the general, Lieutenant Governor 
of Georgia ("as a temporary expedient only") to stem the 
dangerous increase of “depredation and licentiousness. “12 
In the meantime, government had taken steps to rees- 
tablish civil government in Georgia. At the beginning of 
January, Germain directed the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Chief Justice, and Attorney General of Georgia to return to 
Savannah. In addition, three royal off:1c1als of South 


Garolina=-the Attorney General; sthe Clerk sof Circurercourts; 


and "Mr. Savage the most popular of the Judges”--wouid accom- 
pany them on the next packet. “The poresence of these Offi- 
cers,” Germain pointed out, “will serve to prove to the 


people of Carolina that 1t 1S not intended to govern them 


lleampbell to Clinton, January 16, 1779, Clinton 
Papers. The proclamation and oath of allegiance are repro- 
duced in Stevens's Facsimilies, No. 1238. 


l2campbell to James Mark Prevost, March 4, 1779, 
British Headquarters’ Papers. 
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by Military Law. "+3 

When Governor Wright, Lieutenant Governor Graham, and 
Chief Justice Anthony Stokes did arrive in Savannah in July, 
however, the situation in Georgia had changed considerably. 
Wright, who had earlier expressed suspicion of those who 
took the oaths of allegiance, found upon making a study of 
the situation that Georgia was not yet ready to elect an 
Assembly. 14 Only in Savannah, where trade restrictions were 
lifted, was the situation restored nearly to normal. Be- 
cause of the pressure exerted by British creditors, who 
wished to collect debts due from Georgia and South Carolina, 
the government instructed Prevost to restore commercial 
relations “as your situation will admit,” and the Peace Com- 
missioners 1ssued a blank proclamation, for the use of the 
commander in Georgia, to suspend the Prohibitory act. }? 


Little else was accomplished. Apparently, the special 


13¢ermain to Campbell, January 16, 1779, British Head- 
quarters’ Papers. 


l4wright to Clinton, July 30 and August 7, 1779, Let- 
ter Book, “Clinton to the Secretary of State," Clinton 
Papers; and Germain to Knox, March 12, 1779, Various Col- 
lections, VI, 156. For the progress that was actually made 
toward restoring British civil government, see Coleman, The 
Revolution in Georgia, o. 125. 


lSsee Clinton to the Commander at Georgia, March 14, 
1779, British Headquarters' Papers; Carlisle, Eden, and 
Johnstone to Campbell, January 21, 1779, and the inclosed 


proclamation; and a Memorial to Germain, dated November 19, 
1778, Clinton Papers. 
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pleading of English commercial interests had a more power- 
ful influence over British policy than the arguments of 
those who sought an equitable reconciliation with the colo- 
nies. And Britain's inability completely to restore civil 
government in captured colonies remained both a continual 
embarrassment and a patent weakness of her military policy 


with the Loyalists. +® 


Consequences of Southern Operations: 
The American Scene 

The reduction of Georgia did not have the immediate 
effect on British strategy which some officvals nad’ expected. 
Clinton was encouraged by the first reports of Campbell's 
easy victory at Savannah, but he was in no position to fol- 
low up the advantage that had been gained. Even before the 
expedition sailed from New York, Sir Henry had concluded 
that without reinforcements he could not send more troops 
to Georgia, and nothing had happened to change this opinion. 


Because of the size of the army under his immediate command, 


l6émis situation obtained even in New York, where the 
British were in continuous control for six years without 
restoring control to civilian officials. As with other 
aspects of Britain's policy toward the Loyalists, all ulti- 
mate considerations were subordinated to the demands of the 
military. For a careful study of this particular problem 
in New York, see Oscar T. Barck, New York City During the 


War for Independence (New York, 1931), chapter three, and 
especially pp. 60-62. 
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he was confined to a strict defensive in the north; Washing- 
ton's army was even strong enough to threaten New York. 
Clinton was uncertain whether any immediate solid advantage 
could be attained in the South at the time, for he was sure 
that Washington could detach troops for the relief of 
Georgia and the Carolinas whenever he pleased. ?? 

By tne beginning of March, Clinton had begun to lay 
plans for further operations in the South. Whether anytning 
would come of them was a matter of considerable doubt for 
their success depended upon two circumstances over which 
Sir Henry had little control--the arrival of reinforcements 
from Europe and the return of General Grant's force from 
the West Indies. Moreover, Clinton was not disposed to 
accept responsibility for undertaking new measures when 
major details were left to chance and he had no specific 
orders from London. If operations were extended in the 
South, he felt he would be forced to remain idle at New 
york. +8 Consequently, his southern plans were indecisive 
and ambivalent. 

His private corresrondence revealed the misgivings he 


had of the future. He was positive that vigorous steps 
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l7?clinton to Germain, October 25, 1778, and Clinton 
to ““hHis<sisters? January 9, 1779, Clinton Papers. 


18¢ Linton Co ‘Germain Apra licdegal77,9 Asibad. 
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should be taken in the South to follow up Campbell's victory. 
To his aide-de-camp, Major Duncan Drummond, Clinton wrote 
that it would be wise to return Grant's force from the West 
Indies for use against South Carolina. 19 If Grant were to 
land at Port Royal and move rapidly overland to the Ashley 
River, Charleston would fall. If this could be arranged 
before July, Clinton would assist with the troops he could 
Spare from New York. In short, he wrote, 

I know no place where that Corps [Grant's]} can act 

with more probability of solid advantage at this 

time, than at’S:" Carolina. “7". % You know Fvam "not 

apt to be too sanguine; I am clear I am not so, 

when I say this first part would succeed. I£ Grant 

1S wanted in the West Indies defensively, I have 

nought to say, but lament that he is. 

But Clinton did not take the initiative to implement 
this plan. As strongly as he believed that an attack should 
be made against South Carolina, he wavered in his recommen- 
dations to government. On April 4, 1779, the very day he 
finally wrote tO Germain, he was writing to William Eden 
“that a solid operation in the proper season against Charles 
Town, & S. Carolina will be of infinite consequence. "79 But 


to Germain he feebly reported, “I have as yet received no 


assurances of any favorable temper in the Province of Soutn 


19e1inton to Drummond, March i, 1779, Clinton Papers. 


20clinton to Eden, April 4, 1779, ibid. 
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Carolina to encourage me in an undertaking where we must 


expect much difficulty."?} He added: 


Tne force which tne present weakness of Genl. Wash- 

ington's army could enable me to detach, might pos- 

sibly get possession of Charles Town... but I 

doubt wnether they could keep it, and in the present 

stage of the war, I do not think such a desultory 

advantage, in that quarter, would be beneficial to 

our interests; it might induce a number of persons 

to declare for us, whom we might afterwards be 

obliged to abandon; and tnus might destroy a Party, 

on whom we may depend, if circumstance will permit 

a more solid attempt in a properer Season. 
Clinton, of course, was taking refuge in government's fail- 
ure to reinforce him, but ne was scarcely acting in good 
faith. He was oppressed by the weakness of nis army, which 
permitted him little room to improve his defensive situa- 
tion, but seeing a chance to act, he hesitated to present 
his plans to government, and finally couched nis recommenda- 
t1ons in terms which failed to inspire prompt action. Al- 
thougn he repeatedly complained that tne opportunities which 
once existed in the South were disappearing, ne farled to 
tay his views before the ministry when the opportunity to 


act arose. This was one of several instances which “indi- 


cate that his behavior was shot througn with contradictions. "*2 


216 linton to Germain, April 4)51429,.Clinton. Papers. 


22Prederick Wyatt and William B. Willcox, “Sir Henry 
Clinton: A Psychological Exploration in History," The 


William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, XVI (January, 


1959), 10. “This “recent ‘study Of Clint6n, thougn’ an 
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Although he was in no position to enlarge the expedi- 
tion in Georgia, Clinton did not remain entirely idle until 
his reinforcements arrived. [In accordance with Germain's 
instructions to prepare a force to act upon the coasts of 
New England and Chesapeake Baysac Clinton detached to Vir- 
ginia 2,500 men under the command of Major General Edward 
Mathew, convoyed by Commodore Sir Georg2 Collier. The pur- 
poses of this expedition were: (1) to draw back any troops 
which were being detached to the Carolinas or Georgia, 

(2) to prevent the march of Virginian reinforcements for 
Washington's main army, and (3) to destroy the ships and 
magazines which were being used to supply the enemy army in 


24 


South Carolina. To accomplish these ends, Sir Henry felt 


that a short and desultory invasion would suffice, and 


experimental investigation, 1s suggestive and adds an im- 
portant dimension to Clinton's generalship. Sir Henry's 
behavior, difficult to interpret in any light, is less mys- 
terious when viewed in the perspective of his “unconscious 
conflict over authority.” The spring of 1779 was certainly 
a period of great stress for Clinton, and his conduct at 
this time was, in this writer's judgment, inseparably in- 
volved with his inability to accept responsibility. In the 
interesting area of “might have been,” however, 1t would be 
idle to argue that otherwise the southern campaign might 
have commenced much earlier. 


23Germain to Clinton, danuaryve2 joni 19, extracted in 
Clinton, The American Rekeliion, pp. 397-99. 

24"rostructions for Major General Mathew,” April 29, 
1779, enclosed with Clinton to Germain, May 5, 1779, Clinton 
Papers. 
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therefore he expected Mathew to return to New York by the 
last week of May. 

The expedition, which sailed from New York on May 5S, 
1779, was a notable military success. Collier and Mathew 
took Portsmouth and Norfolk without opposition, and during 
the next two weeks destroyed great quantities of *merican 
provisions, ordnance and naval stores, and tobacco. Noting 
the natural strength of the port of Portsmouth, which would 
provide security for ships even against a greatly superior 
fleet, Collier exulted in the importance of their conquest. 2° 

The overwhelming response of the inhabitants in the 
area was another matter, which astonished the commanders 
and seriously complicated their plans. Under orders to 
return to New York quickly, they were embarrassed to have 
numbers of Virginia Loyalists declare themselves, xnowing 
that those Loyalists would be abandoned in a few days. As 
Clinton's orders gave them some discretion to remain in 
Virginia, should “motives of extraordinary importance 
arise,"26 Collier strongly recommended that a post on the 


Elizabeth River be retained: indeed, even that reinforcements 


2Scollier to-C.lintonjemMay, 167 ei7 9S, sextracted in 
Clinton, The American Rebellion, p. 406. — 


26"tnstructions for Major General Mathew,” April 29, 
1779, enclosed with Clinton to Germain, May 5S, 1779, Clinton 
Papers. 
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from New York be sent to the Chesapeake. “Our success and 
the present appearance of things infinitely exceed our 

most Sanguine expectations"; he reported, “and, if the vari- 
Ous accounts the General and myself have received can be 
depended on, the most flattering hopes of a return to obe- 


dience to their sovereign may be expected from most of this 


province. "2? Mathew's report to Clinton was less enthusias- 
tic, but he did admit that there was reason to believe many 
inhabitants would assist British operations in Virginia. *? 
Clinton was troubled by these reports. Considering 
she size of the army under his command, he felt that it would 
be unwise to send more troops to Virginia, and he was already 
prepared to draw Washington into action by moving up the 
Hudson the moment Mathew's force returned. As Sir Henry 
hesitated for the moment in order to ascertain whether Wash- 
ington would detach a force to Virginia, General Mathew com- 
oleted his operations in the Chesapeake. Before Mathew 
received permission to remain in Virginia, which Clinton 
finally gave with the understanding that Mathew and Collier 


should stay only 1£ a post could be maintained with the 


force under their command, 22 Mathew nad already re-embarked 


27collier fOr Cc tinton, “May 726, "17797" extractedvin 
Clinton, The American Rebellion, p. +106. 


28mathew to Clinton, May 17, 1779, Clinton Papers. 


29¢ linton to Mathew, May 20, 1779, extracted in Clinton, 
The American Rebellion, pp. 406-07. 
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his troops for New York, considering himself bound by his 
Original instructions to return without delay. Less san- 
guine about the situation in Virginia than Sir George Collier, 
he felt that the declarations of the Virginia Loyalists were 
not sufficiently important to risk upsetting Clinton's plans 
in New York. 

Clinton lightly passed off the withdrawal from Vir- 
ginia. The decision to abandon Portsmouth was General 
Mathew's, and it coincided with Sir Henry's avowed desire 
not to become involved in the Chesapeake at that moment. 
Mathew, of course, had freed himself of censure by insist- 
ing upon literal obedience to his instructions. Collier, 
on the other hand, was deeply disappointed. Their success 
in Virginia convinced him that Portsmouth should be retained 
and that the faithful inhabitants should not be abandoned 
to the rebels. H1s report to Germain reflected his bitter- 
ness, and undoubtedly reinforced the American Secretary's 
Original opinion that the Virginia Loyalists could be 
depended upon if they were properly supported. 79 Whatever 
the point of view, the expedition accomplished a short-term 
objective at the cost of undermining British relations with 


the Virginia Lovalists. 


30colLirer to Germain, June 15, 1779, Sackville MSS, 
Gise26-290 7 ae aes 
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Mathew and Collier arrived at New York just in time 
to join in the opening operation of the summer offensive. 
Hoping to bring Washington to action, Clinton prepared an 
expedition to seize the rebel positions at Verplank's and 
Stony Point. The capture of these posts, which commanded 
the Hudson at King's Ferry, put the army in a position to 
act decisively the moment reinforcements arrived. When 
Washington reacted to this action by reinforcing West Point, 
Sir Henry anticipated that a move either into the Highlands 
Or against the American supply depots at Easton and Trenton 
would force Washington to fight. Yet Clinton accomplished 
nothing more than the capture of these two posts, for when 
his reinforcements failed to appear, he could do no more 
than send a raiding expedition against Connecticut, hoping 
to draw Washington to the rescue and to expose him to attack 
should the expected troops arrive. tong before they finally 
arrived (on August 25, 1779), however, Clinton, frustrated 
and discontented, abandoned his scheme and began preparations 
ror a winter Campaign in the southern colonies. ?+ 

Refocusing his attention on Georgia and South Carolina, 
Clinton approached his task with less enthusiasm than he had 
exhibited in his earlier plans for a southern expedition. 


3lpor Clinton's account of his summer's activity, see 
Clinton, The American Rebellion, op. 124-133, 138-40. 
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Governmental unresponsiveness to his requests for greater 
Support and recent, less optimistic reports from Georgia 

led him to make a careful, dispassionate estimate of the 
Situation. He thought his army inadequate to mount an 
attack of the necessary force, but the safety of Georgia 
seemed to require immediate action. “I am COnVInCed ans _ 
he wrote, “that if we do not conquer South Carolina every- 
thing 1S to be apprehended for Georgia. "3? Furthermore, 
Clinton had recently received “flattering hopes” €rom Mr. 
James Simpson (whom Germain had sent to Savannah expressly 
to ascertain the loyalty of the Carolinas) of the assistance 
which could be expected from the southern Loyalists. ?? Al- 
though he felt that a southern campaign would nave had 
jreater effect at an earlier period, Clinton had no doubt 
that an attack at this time would have “important conse- 
quences.“ As he hoped to strike in force before a French 
sleet arrived on the North American coast and Washington 
sent reinforcements southward, he immediately set about 
perfecting the defenses of New York and Olanning a diver- 
Sionary action to “mask" his intentions. 


Unfortunately, Clinton was unable to complete these 
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32¢1inton sO Germain, Auguste 21, -1779) Clinton 
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preparations before word arrived from Governor Dalling of 
Jamaica that a strong French fleet had been sighted at 
Hispaniola. Expecting an attack almost daily, Dalling 
asked for an immediate reinforcement. As Vice Admiral 
Marriot Arbuthnot had arrived with the long awaited rein- 
forcements, Clinton was in a position to answer the re- 
quest. Consequently, when both Arbuthnot and Lord 
Cornwallis (who had arrived in America in July) agreed 
that 1t was necessary to comply with Dalling's request, 
Sir Henry abandoned his immediate plans and placed Corn- 
wallis in command of an expedition for Jamaica. ?* 

Clinton was not prepared to abandon the southern ex- 
pedition merely because of Cornwallis‘'s departure, however. 
He reported to Germain that he could send an expedition to 
South Carolina 1£ Rhode Island were evacuated and that he 
and Arbuthnot were considering the “expediency” of the 
evacuation. He continued: ?° 

Should 1t be deemed most advantageous to His Maj- 
esty's service to evacuate that place, I shall be 
enabled to send at least 4000 men to the Southward; 


and tho' they will not arrive there by six weeks 
so soon as I intended, [I am not without hope that 


3 - : 
34Por Clinton's personal account of these hectic 
events, see Clinton, The American Rebellion, op. 140-44. 


35¢linton to Germain, September 26, 1779, Clinton 
Papers. 
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they may yet be in time to be employed most 
importantly. 
This declaration clearly demonstrated the strength of the 
impulse behind the southern expedition. 

The expedition to the Carolinas was unexpectedly post- 
poned again, however, for Cornwallis had just gotten under 
way when he received word that d‘Estaing’s fleet had been 
sighted off the Bahamas sailing northward for the American 
coast. As Cornwallis returned to Sandy Hook, Clinton and 
Arbuthnot prepared for the worst from the powerful French 
fleet; the British offensive stood still until d'Estaing's 
intentions became known. 

On October 8th, a privateer reported that d'Estaing 
nad taken the Experiment, man-of-war, off Tybee, “Sut Clinton 
did not learn until the beginning of November that the 
French had laid siege to Savannah. Sir Henry's hands were 
tied until he learned of the success of Prevost's defense. 
He could not risk putting an army to sea while a superior 
French fleet remained on the American coast. Thus, an ex- 
pedition to follow up the capture of Georgia, which Clinton 
nad originally hoped to form in June with the troops Grant 
nad taken to the West Indies, was again delayed by a cir- 


cumstance which Sir Henry could not control. Tne lateness 


of reinforcements, preparations for an expedition to Jamaica, 
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and the siege of Savannah, in turn, delayed the long-awaited 


southern campaign. 


Consequences of Southern Operations: 
The London Scene 


The administration, seemingly insensitive to these 
developments, continued to predict the most favorable out- 
come in the South. Although almost every event in America 
compromised Clinton's effectiveness, Germain waxed enthu- 
Silastic over Britain's prospects, increasingly basing his 
estimate on a greater use of the Loyalists in the southern 
colonies. Once begun southern operations absorbed more 
and more attention, as numerous developments combined to 
focus attention on the outhern Loyalists despite several 
ominous events that fru crated Clinton's attempts to follow 
up the capture of Georg ra. 

The reports of the Peace Commissioners upon cheir 
return to England” in the winter of 1778-1779 were in part 
responsible for the administration's growing interest in 
the American Loyalists. Despite the failure of the Commis- 
sion, these reports, which reinforced many ministerial 
assumptions, were lavish in their estimate of loyalist 
strength. Upon being rebuffed by the American Congress, 
the Commissioners had devoted much of their time to confer- 


ring with numerous Loyalists and gathering information ‘from 
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various unofficial agents. Two of these agents, John Temple 
(whose observations were based on private contacts with 
friends in Massachusetts) and Dr. John Berkenhout (whose 
estimates were prepared after extensive travels in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania), reported widespread discontent 
with the rebellion and optimistically appraised the support 
which could be expected in the colonies. 3° Upon the return 
of the Commission to London, William Eden and George John- 
stone reported this information .n testimony before a cabi- 
net council on January 9, 1779, and enthusiastically 
secommended the restoration of civil government in New York 
to provide an example of British willingness to return au- 
thority to re-established loyal governments. W:despread 
discontent with the Congress, they declared, sresented an 
Opportunity to undermine the rebellion if the government 


acted promptly to restore the well-affected to control.?’ 
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J6Tme work of these men 1S an interesting story in 
itself. For John Temple, who was not actually with the 
Commission, see Lewis D. Einstein, Divided Loyalties, 
Americans in England during the War of Independence (Boston, 
1933), chapter 3. Por Berkenhout, whose remarkable journal, 
notable for its castigation of General Howe, came into the 
hands of Germain, see Howard H. Peckham, “Dr. Berkenhouts's 


JOULTN aL ee eS) eer he Pennsylvania MagaZine of History and 
Biography, LXV (January, 1941), 79-92. 


J7much of the work of the Commissioners upon their 
return to England is related in chapter four of Alan S. | 
Brown, “William Eden and the American Revolution” (Ph.D. 


tnesis, Department of History, The University of Michigan, 
L953 
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The Commissioners' testimony impressed the administration 
and was frequently drawn upon after 1779 to defend che 
ministry's policy before Parliament and to draft instruc- 
tions for the commander-in-chief in America. 
The effect of the Commissioners‘ reports can be seen 

in Germain's orders to Clinton of January 23, 1779. 38 
These instructions, which echoed Britain's dependence upon 
loyalist support, outlined a program for Clinton to follow, 
but at the same time left all final decisions to Sir Henry's 
discretion. In the middle colonies--1f£ Washington could 
not be brought to action--Clinton was to restrict the rebel 
army to the Highlards of New York, leaving “the inhabitants 
of the open country at liberty to follow what the Commis- 
sioners represent to be their inclinations, and renounce 
enewuuthority of the Congress ,and return to their: allegi- 
ance to His Majesty.“ Further southward, Clinton was to 
attack Virginia and Maryland in strength, 

SO aS tO give protection to the Loyal Inhabitants 

of Jersey, or the lower Counties on the Delaware, 

in any attempt they may be disposed to make, in 

the absence of the Rebel Army, to deliver them- 

selves from the tyranny and oppression of the 

rebel committees and to form a force sufficient 


to withstand any efforts of the Congress to con- 
tinue them under its authority. 


38Germain to Clinton, Wanvary) 25, ivy," extracted in 
Clinton, The American Rebellion, op. 397-99. 
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In Georgia and the Carolinas, government entertained “the 
greatest expectations.” Furthermore, stores were being 
sent from England for 10,000 Provincials. Simultaneously, 
it will be recalled, Germain forwarded separate instruc- 
tions informing Clinton of the complete, new regulations 
for the Provincial Line, which were the basis for Britain's 
expectation that Clinton would now be able to raise large 
numbers of Loyalists. 2? 

Another factor that gradually forced Britain to greater 
dependence upon the Loyalists, and which became the key to 
the administration's dogged insistence on southern opera- 
tions, was a growing Opposition in England to sending troops 
to America. Emerging in 1778 to plague the North Ministry, 
this 1ssue came to dominate parliamentary maneuvering in 
1779. In view of the increased pressure under which govern- 
ment’ lapored ‘during ©1779, "1¢%us mot*surprisingsthace vss 
attention was given requests for American reinforcements 
and that greater support was expected from the Loyalists. 
New levies werevaitia cuit sng raise, +” and the urgency of 


home defense focused attention on the war in European waters 


39Supra, SDs ao R88 . 


40see Edward E. Curtis, “The Recruiting of the 
British Army in the American Revolution,” Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association for the Year 1922, 
IP SIS FLIT9=205 
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at the expense of interest in the American war. Continued 
disenchantment with the progress of the war and internal 
dissent within the ministry steadily undermined parliamen- 
tary support for continuing the war against the colonies. 
This difficulty was pointed up by the increased acti- 
vity of the opposition in Parliament, which took full ad- 
vantage of every administration weakness and failure in 
the colonies. By 1779, the expense of the American war 
plus the burden of the war with France had placed a great 
Strain upon the King's governnen teh When Parliament con- 
vened for the winter session of 1778-1779, the credit of 
the ministry was at a low ebb. The ineffectiveness of the 
royal navy against the French fleets the preceding summer 
and the dismal record of the army in the colonies provided 
the opposition with effective issues. The ministry could 
point to no corresponding achievements to dalance the record. 
The American rebellion was no nearer an end in 1779 than in 


4lte “crisis of 1779" has been analyzed at great 


length by Herbert Butterficld, George III, Lord North and 
the People, 1779-80 (London, 1949), chapters two, three, 
and four... For, his discussion of the situation in. the 
spring of 1779, see especially chapter two, “The Genesis 

of the Crisis of 1779." The reader will undoubtedly find 
that Butterfield's account overemphasizes the magnitude of 
the crisis, but he should not lightly dismiss the problems 
which at times very nearly overwhelmed the administration. 
Britain's strategy in America cannot be understood without 
reference to this situation, and the weakness of the minis- 
try is particularly germane to government's increasing pre- 
occupation with the American Loyalists. 


Te 


1775, though Britain had expended hundreds of lives and 
millions of pounds in America. 

In February the situation became critical. North com- 
plained to the King that sentiment for abandoning the admin- 
istration had so increased he feared he would be unable to 
Carry on in Parliament.‘ Shortly thereafter, the sudden 
death of Lord Suffolk, the Northern Secretary of State, 
heightened the difficulties of the administration to such a 
degree that only the stubborn determination of George III 
held the ministry together. Upon taking a close look at 
she divisions within the administration and the oroblems 
which assailed Britain in 1779, Herbert Butterfield conclu- 
ded, “It 18 difficult to see what was left for the making 
of a ministry--difficult to know how such a ramshackle ad- 
Ministration can have remained in existence at such a cri- 
tical time. "73 

Because of this situation, success in America became 
increasingly important =to the ministry: > In the ‘later stages 


of the war, the arrival of favorable news from the colonies 


frequently rescued the administration from embarrassing 


42North to George III, February 11 CrrTs4, Fortescue, 
Correspondence, IV, No. 2530. 


+3putterfield, George III, Lord North, and the People, 
DOwae 29 = talus 35 
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political predicaments. Thus in February 1779, news of 
Campbell's conquest of Georgia and Grant's victories in 
the West Indies, the first promising reports from America 
in nearly a year, enabled the administration to counter 
mounting opposition attacks and injected new life into the 
Ministry. Alexander Innes, who carried the news to England, 
informed Clinton that these victories “had an astonishing 
erfecteain London, *4 and similarly, Clinton's friend Captain 
John Jervis reported to Sir Henry:7°? 

your coup in Georgia, & the repulse of d'Estaing 

in his attempt upon St. Lucia nave preserved the 

nation from despair & the Ministry from perdition. 

There never was a thing so well timed, as the 

Georgia business, which arrived on the eve of open- 

ing the Budget, & of the arrangement of measures, 

and impeachment of men. 
Considering this effect, and the general plight of the ad- 
Ministration in 1779, it 1s little wonder that government 
was prone to olace great store in the expansion of the 
Operations in the southern colonies. 

An even more important influence on government's 

American policy after 1779 was the “Howe Inquiry” before 
Parliament. This investigation climaxed a series of oppo- 


sition attacks, which punctuated the entise session from 


November 1778 to July 1779, and posed the most serious 


44Innes to Clinton, February 20, 1779, Clinton Papers. 


45yJervis to Clinton, March +, 1779, Marie M. Hatch 
(ed.), “Letters of Captain Sir John Jervis to Sir Henry 
Clinton, 1774-1782," American Neptune, VII (April, 1947), 98. 
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challenge to the continuation of the war that was mounted 
before 1/82. During that session, the opposition seized 
every opportunity to embarrass the ministry, turning a 
bewildering variety of matters into issues to denounce 
the war against the colonies. The court martial of Admiral 
Keppel, the failure of the Carlisle Commission, the inef- 
fectiveness of the navy, the budget, the mutiny bill, and 
every setback in America became grist for the partisan 
mill. The frequency of the attacks made them the rule 
rather than the exception, and in the spring the conduct 
of the war was almost continually debated. 

In the course of these periodic debates, General Sir 
William Howe injected a motion to place before the Commons 
all the correspondence which oassed between Lord George 
Germain and himsel£& from 1775 to 1778, paving the way to 
a full parliamentary investigation of the war during his 
command. *® Although his motion was agreed to without 
division, weeks passed before the Commons turned to con- 
sider the correspondence. In the course of the interven- 
ing parliamentary maneuvers, Howe repeatedly sought to call 
witnesses before tne committee on American affairs, while 
the King's ministers, employing the tactic of silence, 


allowed all such proposals to die. Except for the 


+6the Parliamentary Register, XI, 242. 
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"maladroit intervention of Germain on 3 May to counter some 
points raised in a speech by Burgoyne, "47 the entire matter 
would very likely have come to an end without an investi- 
gation. Germain's move on that occasion, however, aroused 
the indignation of the members of the Commons, who felt 
that the ministry was attacking General Howe in the confi- 
dence that he would be unable to defend himself before a 
parliamentary committee. In this mood, the House carried 

a motion by Colonel Barre for a full-scale inquiry, with 


many of the administration supporters voting with the oppo- 
Sition: 

When Howe finally called his first witness before the 
House on May 6th, the real “Howe Inquiry” began. Almost 
immediately the administration was thrown on the de fen- 


sive. +8 The testimony of Howe's second witness, Major 
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47Gerald Saxon Brown (ed.), Reflections on a Pamphlet 
Intitled "a Letter to the Right Honble. Lord Vict. H==E7 


by the Admiral Lord Howe (Ann Arbor, 1959), p. 13. For 

a summary of the background of the “Howe Inquiry,” and 
especially the pamphlet warfare which accompanied it “out- 
of-doors," see Brown's introduction, ibid., op. l=15.. 


48tm1is part of the “Howe Inquiry,” the examination 
of witnesses, 1S reported only in The Parliamentary Regis- 
ter, XIII, pp. 1-539. To follow the full development of 
the investigation, from Howe's initial motion to make 
public his correspondence with Germain until the inquiry 
lapsed on June 30th, it 1S necessary to consult ibid., 
vols. XI and XII, and The Parliamentary History of 
England, XX. 
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General Charles Grey, struck with undeniable effect, uphold- 
ing the opposition charge that it was completely impracti- 
cable to crush the American rebellion. When asked whether 
there was any probability of bringing the war in the colo- 
nies to a close, General Grey replied, “I think that with 
the present force in America, there can be no expectation 
of ending the war by force of arms."*? And when questioned 
further, he remarked, “I do not think, from the beginning 
of June, when I landed at ‘New York, in-l777, ‘to the 20th of 
November, 1778, there was in that time a number of troops 
in America altogether adequate to the subduing that country 
by force of arms."29 Mo testimony could have been more 
damaging to government's claim that peace could be restored 
in America at reasonable expense, or better calculated to 
uphold opposition charges that the Americans could never be 
defeated. This was exactly the situation that the opposi- 
tion had repeatedly pointed out co the independent country 
gentlemen, urging that they refuse to support continuing 
the war. 

Lord North immediately recognized the threat which 


chis testimony posed, and on May l0th informed the King:7?+* 


49m, @ Parliamentary Register, XIII, 22. 
30tbid., 3. 31. 
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Gen. Grey's evidence and declarations concerning 

the conduct of Sr Wm Howe and the impracticability 

of the War have made such an impression that it 

will be very difficult to get the better of it. 

It is probable that a compliment will be voted to 

Sr Wm Howe, & it is possible that some resolutions 

may be prepared against the continuance of the War, 

which though not carried will be supported by so 

many votes as to leave it almost impossible to the 

present Ministry to remain in office. 
Consequently, on May 13th, Thomas De Grey, Under Secretary 
im the American Department, moved to call witnesses in 
behalf of the administration. The motion immediately set 
off heated protests by Charics James Fox and Edmund Burke, 
who declared that this maneuver was merely aimed at dis- 
crediting reliable witnesses, > but Lord George Germain's 
assertion that undue censure was being heaped upon “loyal 
and meritorious sufferers in America” overcame their objec- 
trons. General Grey's testimony that “America was ‘almost 
unanimous’ in their resistance,” Germain declared, could 
not be permitted to go unchallenged. >? 

On June 8th, Germain opened the evidence in favor 


of the government, making a brief defense of the ministry, 


before calling the first witness. His remarks were recorded 


Correspondence, “IV, INO. 2630." For tne effect of Greys 
testimony, see also, William Knox's “Political Anecdotes,” 
Various Colléectionspe VI s-263% 


92parliamentary Registers scrily. ate 


33tpid., 9. 69. 
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as follows: 24 


He (Germain] begged the committee would understand 
tnat his object was by no means to accuse any gen- 
tleman, but to defend ministers and himself from 
the reflections thrown out against them for their 
management of the American War. The evidence of 
General Gray, {sic ] if not overturned would cer- 
tainly bear hard against administration; but he 
trusted that when gentlemen would <ccasider that 
the general had been only one year and five months 
in America, and that he had seen no more of the 
country than what lies between the head of Elk 

and Philadelphia . . . they would be of opinion 
that . . . he had certainly formed a very light and 
hasty judgment of the people. Gentlemen would 
believe his [Grey's] opinion of the unanimity of 
America rather hastily founded, when he CGermain] 
should produce evidence to prove that a very con- 
siderable part, if not a majority of Americans, 
were friends to Great Britain: 


He concluded by moving that Major General James Robertson 


be called. 


General Robertson was by far the most important wit- 
ness called before the House during the entire inquiry. 
He testified for four days, answering endless questions 
designed to vindicate the administration's conduct of the 
war, and he gave a performance which heartened the min_s- 


35 


trys The yist of his testimony was that a vast majority 


(“more than two thirds") of Americans desired peace, and 


>4parliamentary Register, XIII, 271-72. 


354 manuscript list of questions asked of Robertson, 
and several "Hints for the Management of an intended In- 
quiry,” are filed in the Germain Papers at the end of the 
volumes for 1778 and 1779 respectively. 
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that Britain's success depended upon “having the people 

. armed in their ow defence." °® In this, Robertson 
could not be shaken. Under rigorous cross-examination, he 
testified that “the object of the war was to enable the 
loyal subjects of America to get free from the tyranny of 
the rebels, and to let the country follow its inclination, 
by returning to the King's government. ">? 

The testimony which followed Robertson's performance 
was anticlimactic. When Joseph Galloway, the last import- 
ant witness, appeared before the committee, he bitterly 
denounced General Howe's conduct in America, but otherwise 
ne merely repeated points raised by Robertson.°3 The 


General had made the impression government had sought to 


>6parliamentary Register, XIII, sp. 273-94: and see 
especially op. 274 and 280. 
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>8It 1s difficult to assess Galloway's influence 
before Parliament. Because of the importance of his role 
in the pamphlet warfare which accompanied the “Howe In- 
quiry,” the importance of his testimony has been exagger- 
ated. This 1S not to suggest that his writings after the 
inquiry did not powerfully affect British opinion, but 
during the inquiry he made no such mark. The bulk of Ais 
testimony was an attack upon the Howe brothers, and 
included the reading of his “Plan of Union,” but he 
reported little on the disposition of America that Rcobert- 
son had not mentioned. The coincidence that he appeared 
before the House immediately after Lord North unexpectedly 
announced that the Spanish ambassador had just delivered 
to Lord Weymouth a “Manifesto” from the court of Spain, 
seriously impaired the impact of his testimony. See The 
Parliamentary Register, XIII, 419-42, 448-71. 
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create, and restored confidence in the ministry; the tumul- 
tuous applause which followed Germain'’s summation of 
Robertson's testimony on June llth reaffirmed the point. >? 
After Galloway finished his testimony, the intervals 
between the meetings of the committee on American affairs 
lengthened. By chance, Howe missed the only opportunity 

he had to cross-examine Galloway, and the inquiry expired 
itnconclusively on June 30th. 

The real import of the “Howe Inquiry” was registered 
in the subsequent prosecution of the war in America. From 
Robertson's testimony and Germain's periodic remarks during 
the inquiry, government gradually verfected an argument for 
continuing the war based upon the support of the American 
Loyalists. In part, the administration was driven to adopt 
this position by the attempts of the opposition to convince 
rndependents in Parliament that dbecause America was univer- 
sally disaffected, Britain could not hope to subdue the 
rebellion. In part, this argument was the logical conclu- 
$10n to Britain's conception of the nature of the revolution. 
If the ministry seemed eager to orove that widespread sup- 
cort for Britain existed in the colonies, =< should mote oe 


supposed that the attempt was merely a colitical expedient. 


>9parliamentary Register, XITI;=368" 
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Germain readily admitted that it would be impossible to 
reduce the colonies, if they were solid in their opposition 
to Britain. But whereas this argument was used rather casu- 
ally before 1779, it became a well-formulated ministerial 
defense after the “Howe Inquiry." The opposition made the 
Loyalists an important political issue, and government 
unwisely responded with extravagant counter-claims. As the 
administration was able to command parliamentary support 
for the war only because the use of southern Loyalists pro- 
mised to relieve Britain of much of her military burden, 
3ritish strategy increasingly became dependent upon the 
cooperation of the Loyalists. When that loyalist support 
failed to materialize in the South, the Commons voted to 
abandon the war in the colonies. 

Even before the “Howe Inquiry," however, jovernment 
nad taken important steps to make even greater use of the 
Loyalists. The administration had warmly approved the 
attack on Savannah, and when Germain received accurate 
reports of Lieutenant Colonel Campbell's orogress, 1e urged 
Clinton to make every effort to send a force southward ade- 
quate to recover South Carolina also. Germain explained 
what was being done to insure the completion of this opera- 


e10on: °° 


i 


60Germain to Clinton, March 31, 1779, Clinton Papers. 
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The assistance of the Loyal Inhabitants is essen- 
tial to the success of all operations within land, 
and that is most likely to be obtained by the nego- 
tiations of persons well known to them, and in 

whom they have confidence. . . . On these accounts 
I have thought it prover to send out to Georgia 
such of the King's Servants in Carolina as are well 
acquainted with the back Inhabitants and had exten- 
sive influence among them before the Rebellion. 


Mr. James Simpson, the royal Attorney General of South 
Carolina, was accordingly directed to Georgia with instruc- 
tions to report to Clinton as soon as he had completed his 
work in South Carolina. ®! Simpson reached Savannah in June, 
quickly completed his task, and arrived at New York in late 
August. There he had several conversations with Clinton, 


and he reported these findings to Germain on August 28th: °? 


61s mpson's influence on the southern campaign has 
been overrated. His reports to Germain and Clinton, clas- 
sic statements of British confidence in the southern Lloy- 
alists, were submitted too late to affect plans for a 
southern expedition. The expedition had roots running 
back to 1776, and Clinton had been pondering measures to 
follow up the reduction of Georgia six months before his 
first contact with Simpson. In the later stages of the 
southern campaign, especially after January 1781, Simpson's 
reports undoubtedly contributed importantly to Britain's 
inability to abandon her unfortunate experiment in the 
South, but by that time other events had transpired which 
made such a withdrawal impossible. Simpson's importance 
rests in the sentiment he later created for the expansion 
of southern operations, rather than in persuading govern- 
ment to undertake the southern campaign. Note in this 
context, however, that Richard Oswald urged government to 
launch a British offensive in the Chesapeake area, but 
expressly warned against depending upon the support of the 
Loyalists. This admonition had no effect. Richard Oswald 
to Germain, June 26, 1779, Germain Papers. 


62Simpson to Germain, August 28, 1779, orinted in 
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I am of opinion, whenever the King's Troops move to 
Carolina, they will be assisted, by very consider- 
able numbers of the inhabitants, that if the res- 
pectable force proposed, moves thither early in 
the fall, the reduction of the country without 
risk or much opposition, will be the consequence, 
and I am not without sanguine expectations, that 
with proper conduct such a concurrence of many of 
the respectable inhabitants in the lower Settle- 
ments may be procured that a due submission to 

His Majesty's Government will be established 
throughout the Country. 


This, of course, was exactly what Germain wished to hear, 
and on the basis of such reports government gradually came 
to see in southern operations its best opportunity to crush 
the rebellion. The success of General Mathew's zaid into 
the Chesapeake further strengthened this conviction, and 
Germain eagerly approved every poreparation for a southern 
campaign. ®3 
The, entry, of Spain santo the war in June for a time 
sosed another serious threat to the continuance of the war 
tn the coionires, but the ultimate erfect of the Spanish 
entry was also to move the focus of the war southward. 


The addition of Spain to Britain's enemies lent new sup- 


port to the opposition argument that Britain should make 


Alan S. Brown, “James Simpson's Reports on the Carolina 
Loyalists, 1779-1780," The Journal of Southern History, 
XXI (November, 1955), 516-17. For a survey of Simpson's 
actwvity; ~seenBrownds introduction, abid.; ap. 513-15. 


63Germain to Clarton. cune@iaco, biso. eecret,, ana 
Germain to Clinton, June 25, 1779, “No. 41," Germain Papers. 
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peace with the colonies to concentrate against her Bourbon 
enemies, but as Parliament was prorogued from July 3 to 
November 25, 1779, there was little opportunity for the 
Opposition to bring the necessary pressure to bear on gov- 
ernment. However, British insistence upon continuing the 
War against her combined enemies placed such a strain upon 
government and so sapped British resources that the Span- 
ish entry likewise had the effect of reinforcing Britain's 
commitment to the war in the South, where the Loyalists 
could be employed to compensate for the forces being diver- 
ted to attack Spanish posts. The acquisition of another 
major enemy merely increased government's vulnerability in 
Parliament, where the opposition's appeals to the heavily 
taxed country gentlemen struck a greater! tcesponse) with» each 
new British defeat. Thus, when word reached England in 
September that St. Vincent and Grenada nad fallen to the 
French, and in late autumn, that d'Estaing had laid siege 
to Savannan, some observers felt that the ministry was 
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nieyepot= “clay Sez VlIh- And when Parliament reconvened in Novem- 


ber, the opposition was orepared to launch a new and more 


powerful attack on the tottering administration. 


O4 cee, for example, Charles Grey to Clinton, Novem- 


ber 8, 1779, and William Eden to Clinton, December 4, 1779, 
Clinton Papers; and Butterfield, George IiI, wira North, 
and the People, chapter four, especially pp. 117, 161-77. 
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Furthermore, the Spanish threat spawned a series of 
military ventures in the Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico, 


which increased the urgency of establishing a post on the 
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southern coast. The Spanish entry put in motion British 


plans for an attack on New Orleans, a scheme to enlist 
Americans for a plundering raid on the Spanish Main, an 
expedition against Spanish possessions on the Mosquito 
Coast, and the expedition of Major General John Vaughan to 


the Lesser Antilles.©© these ventures dispersed British 


65the establishment of a post in South Carolina 
(initially proposed at Port Royal) had been discussed since 
late 1777, when the impending entry of France presaged a 
concentration of British forces in the West Indies. See 


Sandwich to North, December 7, 1777, Sandwich Papers, 
EXD E29 =3i1 


66These various projects seem to have had little 
central direction, but they have in common the administra- 
tion's desire to maintain offensive operations without 
sending large numbers of British troops to America. A 
Surprising amount of attention was devoted to these often 
fantastic schemes, but little came of them besides the 
establishment of Vaughan's command at Barbados. For the 
orders for these plans, see: Germain to Governor Dalling, 
June 17, 1779, and Germain to Brigadier General John Camp- 
bell, June 25, 1779, “Military Dispatches, Secret,” Germain 
Papers, for the attempt on New Orleans; “Proposals,” dated 
September 15, 1779, Fortescue, Correspondence, IV, No. 2780, 
and Germain to Clinton, September 27, 1779, Clinton Papers, 
for the plundering of the Spanish Main; Germain to Governor 
Dalling, January 4, 1780, “Military Dispatches, Secret," 
Germain Papers, for the expeditionto Central America; and 
Robert Neil McLarty, “The Expedition of Major General John 
Vaughan to the Lesser Antilles, 1779-1781" (Ph.D. Thesis, 
Department of History, The University of Michigan, CISL). 
for Vaughan's activities. 
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resources at the very moment when she was least able to 
bring effective pressure against any of her enemies, and, 
along with the effort to make greater and greater use of 


American Loyalists, pointed up the plight of the adminis- 


tration. °/ 


Thus a distraught ministry gradually recognized in 
a southern campaign Britain's only hope to continue offen- 


sive operations in the colonies. Germain wrote to Clinton 


on August 5, 1779; 68 


It 1s from such a conduct (the arming southern Loy- 
alists] we must hope for a speedy issue to this 
unhappy contest; for notwithstanding the great exer- 
tions this Country has made, & the prodigious force 
sent out for subduing the Rebellion, I am convinced 
our utmostuefforts will-farlsof their.efftect,.. 16 we 
cannot find means to engage the People of America 


in support of a cause, which 1S equally their own 
& ours. 


And in September, he wrote to Sir Henry that the oroposed 
expedition to South Carolina ‘1s an object of such vast 


tmportance that I would not, on any account, suggest ene 


most distant idea of changing 1t for any other."©? When 


a 


S7tmhe preceding dull recital of factors underlining 
the administration's vulnerability and dependence upon suc- 
cessful cooperation with the American Loyalists after 1778 
could be greatly expanded, but to no other end than to 
fatigue the reader. 


68cermain to elmntony;eAugust oye? 79) Clinton Pape: s.. 


°9Germain to Clinton, September 27, 1779, Clinton 
Papers. And Germain continued to express the same senti- 
ments throughout 1779; see Germain to Clinton, November 4, 
1779, and December 4, 1779, ibid. 
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Germain learned that d'Estaing had laid siege to Savannah, 
he merely awaited the outcome of the attack, for govern- 
ment's strategy rested upon mounting an offensive against 
the Carolinas, and the possession of Georgia was essential 
to that operation. When news arrived in London that 
d’Estaing's assault on Savannah had failed, preparations 
for the southern expedition were already well advanced, and 
all eyes turned to South Carolina. The administration had 
high hopes for the expedition, and expectantly awaited the 
restoration of peace in the southern colonies as a prelude 
se Dringing the American Congress to terms. No alternative 
plans had been developed and the future of British arms un 


America now depended upon the response of the southern 


Loyalists. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE USE OF THE LOYALISTS IN THE 
SOUTHERN COLONIES, 1780-1791 

The Conquest of Charleston 

On November 19, 1779, Sir Henry Clinton learned that 
the siege of Savannah had been lifted. While awaiting 
definite word of the departing French fleet's destination, 
he immediately set about completing preparations for the 
expedition to South Carolina. A month later word reached 
New York that d'Estaing had left the American coast. On 
December 26th, despite irritating last-minute delays and 
unfavorable weather, Clinton and Vice Admiral Marriot 
Arbuthnot, Commander in Chief on the American station, 
finally sarled from Sandy Hook for Charleston with nearly 
8,000 rank and file. 

Now, in accordance with plans conceived as early as 
1775, Britain was at last prepared to detach the southern 
colonies from the rebellion by restoring the Loyalists to 
control in the South. This great experiment was tne first 
real offensive Britain was able t > mount since 1777. Its 


prospects appeared bright. At that moment, which Clinton 
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termed “the most important hour Britain ever oe 
American hopes had been brought to low ebb by their fail- 
ure against Savannah, and the southern Loyalists had taken 
heart. 

After a tempestuous voyage, during which several 
snips suffered severe damage, the main part of the fleet 
arrived at the mouth of the Savannah at the end of January. 
There Clinton and Arbuthnot awaited the remainder of the 
fleet and completed repairs before moving northward on 
February 9th. During«thizs interval, Clinton took stock of 
conditions in the South, inspecting Savannah, conferring 
with General Prevost and Governor Wright, and deliberating 
Ippon. Nes cOUrse ofl aceyvon-ge Charleston, thewoo lutical icapi- 
tal and commercial center of South Carolina, was his .mme- 
diate object. There: thewleaders)of the cebellion were 
gathered, and Clinton: hoped that the fall of the capital 
would immediately cripple southern resistance. Sut as he 
could not be certain that its capture would insure 8ritish 
control of the province, Sir Henry explored other plans. 
Governor Wright, drawing upon his experience in Georgia, 
strongly advised an immediate movement into the interior 


to check the rebels, who he insisted would intimidate the 


le Linton to William Eden, December 1l, 1779, Stevens's 
Facsimiles, No. 1024. 


po 


Loyalists as they had in Georgia. Sir Henry balked at 
dividing his force, but upon submitting the matter to a 
council of war, which recommended the diversion, he decided 
on the move. Consequently he detached all his cavalry and 
1,400 infantry under Brigadier General James Paterson to 
Augusta with orders “to try the temper of the back settle- 
ments, and draw off some opposition.”? Simultaneously he 
prepared to move by sea to lay siege to Charleston. 

Clinton disembarked his main army on the north bank 
of the Edisto below Charleston on February Lith. * Shun- 
ning Charleston harbor, the scene of his dreadful experi- 
ence in 1776, he moved across the coastal islands, struck 
inland to cross the Ashley River several miles upstream, 
and occupied Charleston neck, cutting of£€ the town from the 
northward. These oreliminary maneuvers consumed weeks. 

In the meantime, noting the effect of his movements on the 
rebels, Clinton decided that the Americans were oreparing 
co risk everything on their defense’of Charleston. To 


devote his entire force to the siege, .“hertine bly, recalled 


2wright to Clinton, February 3, 2780, Cisnton Papers, 
3¢linton to Germain, March 9, 1780, ibid. 


4Por the most complete study of the siege of Charles- 
ton, see William T. Bulger, “The British Expedition to 
Charleston, i779-1780" (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Depart- 
ment of History, University of Michiganmjl@952)2 
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Paterson from Augusta along with most of the other troops 

in Georgia, leaving the Loyali’:s there unprotected. Strip- 
Ping Georgia of Bri’ish troops appeared to be a minor mat- 
ter, and the decision passed almost without comment, but 

1t was Britain's fi:;st error in the South. Success in 

the southern colonies depended, above all, upon Britain's 
ability to protect the loyal inhabitants, and Clinton's 
Opening move implied casualness about their safety. The 
withdrawal proved to be a bitter lesson to many Loyalists and 
undermined the confidence of many back-country settlers, who 
were completely at the mercy of rebel bands which now fear- 
lessly raided to within a few miles of Savannah. ? 

Beginning the siege, the main army broke ground before 
the rebel works on April Ist, and quickly opened regular 
parallels against the town. Simultaneously, Clinton sent 
detachments under Lieutenant Colonels Webster and Tarleton 
northward to sever the enemy's escape routes and to disperse 
any rebel corps that attemp*ed to check Loyalist risings. 
British operations were uniformly successful. On April 14th, 
Tarleton caught General Isaac Huger's force by surprise at 
Monck's Corner, destroying the enemy's main avenue of escape; 


and subsequently Clinton placed Earl Cornwallis, n1s second 


Spor the effect of the withdrawal of troops from 
Georgia, see Coleman, The Revolution in Georgia, 9. 130-31. 
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in command, in charge of the British troops beyond the 
Cooper River, where the Earl quickly deployed his forces 

to check all American hopes of relieving Charleston. Be- 
fore the town, Clinton's army pressed on its deliberate 
Siege, and on May 11, 1780, Sir Henry's careful maneuvers 
were fully rewarded as Major General Benjamin Lincoln ac- 
cepted his terms. The next day, the entire American force 
of nearly 5,500 Continentals and militia surrendered, leav- 
ing South Carolina practically devoid of the means to 


Oppose the King’s army. 


The Pacification of South Carolina 

The fall of Charleston, the most severe defeat the 
Americans suffered during the entire war, shattered Ameri- 
can resistance in the South. Within three weeks the last 
Organized groups in arms--at Seaufort, yinety-six, and 
Camden--accepted terms; the few remaining rebel militia 
units merely disbanded. Most of the leaders of the rebel- 
lion who had escaped capture came in with their arms and 
were returned to their homes on parole. Undoubtedly con- 
vinced that further resistance waS impossible, the dejected 
rebels acxnowledgea tneir defenselessness and everywhere 
appeared ready to accept the return of royal government. 


It was perhaps the most critical de€riod in’ the Revolution. 
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Rumors that Washington was prepared to abandon the southern 
colonies reconciled many southerners to their fate and led 
several former revolutionists to denounce the American 
Congress. ° Clinton reported a complete end to resistance 
and acknowledged that the response exceeded his fondest 


expectation. ’ 


In the weeks following the fall of Charleston, the 
chief task facing the British in South Carolina was pri- 
marily administrative. The situation appeared to call 
merely for restraint, wise rule, and rapid restoration of 
civil government. Unfortunately, “His) Majesty, s Commis= 
sioners for restoring Peace,“ Clinton and Arbuthnot, were 
unable to complete these seemingly simple tasks. The ad- 
ministration had characteristically formulated no f1rm 
policy for the direction of the Commissioners, their com- 
m1SS10n waS vague on the procedures they were to follow, 
and they had no examples from other colonies to follow for 
restoring peace. They were permitted tO open negotiations 
on conditions for restoring royal government, Dut were 


bound to report “all sropositions which shall come under 


ee 


SEdward McCrady, The History of South Carolina in 


the Revolution, 1775-1780 (New York, 1901), op. 538-43. 
7elinton to William Phillips, May 25, 1760, and 
Clinton to William Eden, May 30, 1780, Clinton Papers. 
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Your Consideration," and forbidden to consent to any meas- 
ures “that may be construed to preclude Our Royal Deter- 
mination. . . ."8 Both commissioners complained of re- 
Strictions on their freedom to negotiate, and Clinton, who 
desired to be sole commissioner, bitterly resented serving 
Jointly with Arbuthnot. ? 
The crux of their personal disagreement, so far as 
the pacification of South Carolina was involved, concerned 
the speed with which civil government should be restored. 
Arbuthnot was extremely sanguine about the situation in 
south Carolina and wished to return control to royal off1- 
C1als almost immediately, making the province an example 
to other colonies and an asylum for neighboring Loyalists. 
The good effects of this policy, he declared, depended upon 
restraining the rapacity of the British troops being dis- 
patched into the interior of the colony and divorcing civil 
government from the military soower to which “we seem to be 


so wedded. "10 


8a copy of “Orders and Instructions" governing their 
commissions 1S in the Clinton Papers, filed April 5, 1780. 
Clinton registered his complaints ina letter to Germain of 
June 2, 1780, ibid., and the Admiral communicated his views 
zn Arbuthnot to Germain, “May the 2 (?],“ 1780, Germain 
Papers. 


9e1anton to Germain, June 2, 1780, and Clinton to 


Eden, May 30, 1780, Clinton Papers; and Arbuthnot to Ger- 
main, “May the 2 (?]," 1780, Germain Papers. See also 
Clinton, The American Rebellion, pp. 182-83, and especially 
Otra.vetne 


l0Arbuthnot to Germain, “May the 2 ehh GF 1780 and 
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Str Henry was much less optimistic. As the respon- 
sible military commander, he was reluctant to restore civil 
authority to any colony quickly, removing it from his di- 
rect control. He acknowledged that peace could eventually 
be restored in South Carolina, but he wished to do it grad- 
ually. Self-government was a blessing too great to be be- 
stowed at once: “1t will intoxicate,” he dectared.2 1 Fur- 
thermore, as Clinton was irked that he had not been made 
sole Commissioner with broader powers, 1S opposition to 
Arbuthnot often expressed an intense personal discontent, 
which tnterfered with a dispassionate appraisal of the situ- 
ation. The steps the commissioners took to provide for the 
return of royal jovernment were often inconsistent and 
farled to set a pattern for restoring civil government 
that could be looked to hopefully by inhabitants through- 


1 
out che South. “2 Real authority rested with the army 


May 31, 1760, Germain Papers. 


Llelinton to William Eden, May 30, i780, Clinton 
Papers. 


l2when Clinton returned to New York, for example, he 
left directions for establishing a board of police at 
Charleston to carry out the administration of justice, Dut 
Cornwallis instead adopted a plan of his own. ‘Sic Henry 
eventually adjudged the Earl's plan--"built partly on the 
system I (Clinton] recommanded and partly on the laws and 
oractices of the civil courts under the old government” -- 
an inferior arrangement. Clinton, The American Rebellion, 
5p. ib2-62. 
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throughout the remainder of the war. 

Other efforts, sincere but ineffective, also failed 
to achieve their intended results. As soon as Charleston 
fell, a handbill was circulated calling the inhabitants of 
the colony to return to their allegiance and to defend the 
new government with their arms. To maintain the King's 
peace, it announced, a militia would be formed--men with 
families would be called only to preserve peace and order 
in their own districts; those without families would be 
subject to call for six months of the ensuing twelve for 
duty anywhere in Georgia and the Carolinas. }? This decla- 
ration was followed by a series of proclamations, issued 
during the ensuing weeks, which defined the rights and 
duties of citizens of South Carolina and outlined various 
measures for establishing voeace in the South. In the first 
of these is sueddonwMayh2 2nd, Glintonwannouncedsathatvall 
“€aithful and veaceable Subjects" would receive the full 
protection and support of the regular army, }4 an important 
guarantee im a province where the example of Georgia was 
<resh in many minds. Persons guilty of intimidating the 


loyally disposed or preventing them from declaring their 


l3yandbill, £:led May 12, 1780, extracted in Clinton, 
The American Rebellion, op. 440-41. 


14 proc Lamation Gf May 22, 17#80,.C Linton) Panera. 
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allegiance to His Majesty's government were threatened with 
severe punishment and the confiscation of their property. 
Reciprocally, persons called upon at any time to assist the 
army to restore peace were required to give their assist- 
ance. And, finally, the Commissioners promised to restore 
Civil government in the colony “whenever the Situation of 
Ene COUnNtrV Wil Loe rmit o 

A second proclamation, issued on June lst, dealt 
with persons who had openly participated in the rebellion 
and prisoners on parole who had surrendered at Charleston 
and other scattered posts. On condition that they return 
to their allegiance immediately, the Commissioners offered 
them a full and free pardon (excepting only those who had 
shed the blood of their fellow-citizens), and promised them 
the full protection of His Majesty's government. +? Upon 
taking an oath of allegiance they were to be guaranteed all 
the rights and immunities which they had formerly enjoyed 
under royal government. Furthermore, they were guaranteed 
an exemption from taxation except by their own legislature, 


thus granting the South Carolinians their origina! demand. 


1Sstedman, History of the American War, II, 191-92; 
and David Ramsay, History of the Revolution of South Caro- 


lina, from a British Province to an Independent State (2 
Vols.; Trenton, 1785), II, 438. For Clinton's comments on 


this proclamation, see Clinton, The American Rebellion, 
Duele oi. 
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From the sudden and apparent end to hostilities in the pro- 
vince and the guarantees which were offered, many observers 
predicted the rapid restoration of peace and order, point- 
ing to widespread satisfaction with the conditions demanded 
by the British and relief at the end of the rebellion. 

On June jJrd, however, Clinton took a long step to- 
ward undoing the good which resulted from these earlier 
efforts. For on that day, Sir Henry issued a proclamation 
which reawakened the spirit of revolt in South Carolina and 
marked a sharp change in the southern attitude. This con- 
troverSial proclamation declared that from che swentieth of 
the month all prisoners on parole, except those who were 
taken at the capit lation of Charleston, would automati- 
cally be released from their paroles and restored to all the 
rights and duties of citizens. l& But; it went on,” all such 
persons who afterward failed to take an oath of allegiance 
to His Majesty's government would be considered in rebel- 
lion and treated accordingly. “This proclamation was the 
point upon which the continuance of the Revolution in South 


Carolina turned. "+7 


16Eroc lamation of June 3, 1780, enclosed with Clinton 
to Germain, Clinton Papers. On June 7, the inhabitants 
of Charleston, having complained of their status, were 
olaced “upon parole at Large in the province” by the Com- 
mander in Chief. The Commissioners =o James Paterson, 
JUNC el SOP LD. 


l7McCrady, South Carolina in the Revolution, 1775- 
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Sir Henry's action was widely denounced. His cri- 
tics argued that persons on parole who had quietly accepted 
their positions as neutrals were now forced to choose be- 
tween professed loyalty and open rebe Llion. !8 Furthermore, 
adamant rebels who had no scruples about taking the oath of 
allegiance could secure all the benefits enjoyed by the 
most faithful Loyalists, and many prisoners (declaring that 
the proclamation violated the terms of their surrender) now 
felt free to break their paroles. 

Clinton did not deny that the proclamation had unfor- 
tumate consequences, but defended himself on the ground that 
Lt was 1ssued to prevent inveterate rebels from remaining 
tn the country secretly working to prevent the cestoration 
of tranquillity and order. "By thus obliging every man to 
declare and evince nis orincioles I gave; thesloyalists an 
Opportunity of detecting and chasing from among them such 


dangerous neighbors. . . "19 ye did not, mowever, indicate 


1780." 3. 554. 


18pamsay, The Revoiution in South Carolina, II, 441; 
Stedman, Histo of the American War, II, 199-99; Lieuten- 
ant Colonel [Banastre] Tarleton, A_History of the Campaigns 
of 1780 and 1781, in the Southern Provinces of Nortn Ameri- 
ca (Dublin, 1787), p. 73; and Henry Lee, Memoirs of the War 


tn the Southern Department of the United States (Washington, 
Yori pi a2e 


13clinton, The American Rebellion, 3. i81l. 
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just where these dangerous neighbors would be chased. He 
obviously failed to give the matter sufficient thought, for 
these Americans could only have become prisoners again or 
fugitives, who would undoubtedly take up arms when forced 
to flee. It waS a mistake that seriously complicated the 
subsequent work Of restoring peace to the colony. A month 
later, Lord Rawdon reported its effect in the back-country: °° 
That unfortunate Proclamation of the 3d of June 

has had very unfavorable consequences. The major- 

ity Of the Inhabitants in the Frontier Districts, 

tho' ill diSposed to us, from circumstances were 

not actually in arms against us: they were there- 

fore freed from the Paroles imposed by Lt. Colonel 

Turnbull & myself; & nine out of ten of them are 

now embodied on the part of the Rebels. ... Per- 

haps, I ought not to question the expediency of 

that Proclamation; but I so immediately feel the 

effects of 1t that I may fairly be excused. 

The proclamation of June 3rd was one of Clinton's 
last official acts in South Carolina. By the beginning of 
June, the work of establishing a temporary government was 
well advanced, and Clinton was at Charleston preparing for 
his return to New york. A few pockets of resistance re- 
mained in the back-country, and North Carolina was still 


in the hands of the rebels, but these obstacles to rees- 


tablishment of British authority were not considered 


2ORawdon CO Cornwallis, vulV J cL/SUO. Greater) oa wire 
Public Recore Office, 30/ll. Hereafter cited aS Cornwallis 
Papers. 
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serious problems. Cornwallis was to remain behind to com- 
plete the subjugation of the Carolinas, after which opera- 
tions would be extended northward into the Chesapeake and 
the middle colonies. *} 

From the beginning, Cornwallis’ task was taken too 
lightly. Accepting the rapid reduction of North Carolina 
almost as a matter of fact, Clinton was more interested in 
operations to the northward than the details of Cornwallis‘ 
work in the Carolinas. Before returning to New York witn 
a substantial part of his army, Sir Henry outlined his 
Dlans in a few letters to the Earl, who was then at Camden. 22 

Clinton believed, above all, that South Carolina 


could now be held securely: its safety was to be Cornwallis’ 


21eiinton to Cornwallis, June l, 1780, printed in 
Benjamin F. Stevens (ed.), The Campaign in Virginia, 7S ks 
An Exact Reprint of Six Rare Pamphlets on the Clinton-Corn- 
wallis Controversy (2 Vols.; London, 19988)", 5, 213-14. 
Hereafter cited as Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy. 

22mne distance which separated the two generals at 
the critical time when they were planning their future 
operations opened an area for misunderstanding from the out- 
set. Furthermore, versonal relations between Clinton and 
Cornwallis had been ruptured months before, and had broken 
down completely during the siege of Charleston. This 
personal factor became, in the long run, one of the chief 
causes in the British failure in the South in 1781. Wil- 
liam B. Willcox, "The British Road to Yorktown: A Study in 
Divided Command," The American Historical Review, LI1 (Octo- 
ber, 1946) ,2-3; and Clinton, The American Rebellion, p. 
«xxv. For the relationship between the two generals dur- 
ing and immediately after the siege of Charleston, see 
Bulger, “The British Expedition to Charleston," iop:) 126-32. 
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Sirst concern. 23 The situation in the back-country, he 
assumed, required only the organization of the Loyalists 
into militia units and the occupation of a few strategic 
posts to maintain order. Moreover, he was convinced that 
the reduction of North Carolina had been assured by the 
completeness of the victory at Charleston. ** As every 
report confirmed his opinion that numerous Loyalists only 
awaited the arrival of the army in North Carolina to show 
themselves, Sir Henry based his plans on the assumption 
that the Carolinas would not offer serious resistance. 

As Clinton turned to consider an autumn offensive, 
he focused his attention on the Chesapeake, where he 
planned to follow up the reduction of the Carolinas with a 
great northward sweep from the Chesapeake into the middle 
colonies, establishing British control from Georgia to the 
Hudson. His first object would be to establish a post 
near Hampton Roads, from which the entire trade of Virginia 


and Maryland could be controlled.?? From there, he expected 


to move up the Chesapeake, probably to Baltimore ("because 


23clinton to Cornwallis, June 1, 1780, Clinton- 
Cornwallis Controversy, ©, 213-14. 


24cjinton to Cornwallis, May 20, 1780, Clinton Papers; 
and Clinton to Cornwallis, June l, 1780, Clinton-Cornwallis 


Controversy, I, 213-14. 
25clinton to Cornwallis, June 1, 1780, ibid. 
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‘tis there our friends invite us to"). For this ambitious 
plan, he expected the Earl's aid. He anticipated that 
Cornwallis would complete his work in the Carolinas by 
autumn, and he hoped that a substantial portion of the army 
in the South could join the expedition in Virginia. 

When Clinton departed for New York on June 8th, he 
fully understood that Cornwallis would lead an expedition 
into North Carolina, but he did not believe that this would 
involve a major offensive. Governor Josiah Martin had come 
to Charleston with Clinton in order to accompany Cornwallis 
unto North Carolina, where he would use his influence to 
rally the Loyalists. Sir Henry had also suggested estab- 
lishing a small post at Cape Fear when the Earl began his 
march, “to give countenance” to the North Carolina Loyal- 
rsts. 26 

On the other hand, Sir Henry envisioned no extensive 
land campaign in the South. His expectation that ‘tne Caro- 
linas would easily be subdued was implicit in his request, 
made as early as July 4th, for Cornwallis to nee the 
spare troops from his army to New York aS soon aS prac~ 


P| 


ticabide: The only real plan for major offensive 


mS 


26 tn eon omGornwadlliSe« dune cand June. 8, 1780, 


Clinton Papers, and Clinton, The American Rebellion, 
oo. 186-87. 


27elinton to Cornwallis, July 4, 1780, Clinton 
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Operations involved a move to the Chesapeake, and the logic 


of this maneuver depended upon rapidly securing all terri- 


tory to the southward. 

That Cornwallis finally carried sut a campaign that 
endangered his hold on South Carolina, contrary to Clinton's 
instructions, was due to several unforeseen developments 
and British overconfidence rather than to the Earl's head- 
strong desire to wage a daring offensive. *3 It was unfor- 
tunate for Britain that in the first flush of the resounding 
victory at Charleston these developments were passed off 


tightly or completely overlooked. Of these, Clinton's 


_ COO Or: Cer 


Papers. Although Clinton spoke in his Narrative of a “solid 
move into North Carolina,” he as early as June lst clearly 
anticipated that the Earl would soon be free to cooperate 

in forthcoming Chesapeake operations. For several months 
thereafter, Clinton remained of this opinion. See Clinton, 
The American Rebellion, p. 186, and Clinton to Cornwallis, 


June 1, 1780, Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, 1, 12i3=14. 


281n this context, lt 1s interesting to note, that 
there was no fundamental misunderstanding between Clinton 
and Cornwallis over the latter's instructions at this time. 
Too much attention 1s commonly devoted to the initial dif- 
ferences between Clinton and Cornwallis on British strategy 
un the Carolinas. Their admitted personal differences in 
no way affected their strategic ideas. That Cornwallis 
later carried out operatiuns which Clinton felt were con- 
trary to his original instructions was the result of changes 
that occurred in the Carolinas during the following months, . 
which Clinton, at a distance of a tnousand miles, was com- 
pletely unable to assess. For the extent of their agree- 
ment at the beginning of the southern campaign, cf. Corn- 
wallis to Clinton, May 18, 1780, and Clinton to Cornwallis, 
May 20, 1780, Clinton Papers. 
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inability promptly to send an expedition into the Chesapeake 
to check the transfer of American troops to the Carolinas 
was of prime importance. 29 Moreover, Cornwallis was imme- 
diately forced to postpone his march into North Carolina 
because of the complete lack of supplies there, 79 allowing 
the North Carolinians ample time to organize their defense 
while he lay idle at Charleston. In addition, the south- 
ern Indians, who had always been considered the key to 


British control of the southern back-country, took practli- 


cally no part in the subsequent campaign. ?+ And finally, 


29¢linton had originally planned a movement to Vir- 
ginia to coincide with the attack on Charleston, which had 
been set for the autumn of 1779. But when he was finally 
prepared to sail for South Carolina, the lateness of the 
season, the size of his army, and a report that French 
ships were wintering in the Chesapeake forced him to drop 
this pertion of his plan. The expedition to the Chesa- 
peake remained under constant consideration, but was post- 
poned a second time when in May Clinton and Arbuthnot 
learned of the impending arrival of a French fleet under 
Ternay. Consequently, they returned directly to New York 
in June and did not send an expedition to Virginia until 
October. At that time it did not produce the anticipated 
effect: British control in the back-country had then al- 
ready been reduced to a few scattered posts. For Clinton's 
decision to postpone the expedition in December 1779, see 
Clinton, The American Rebellion, p. 153. For his later 
olans and the effect of Ternay's anticipated arrival, see 
Clinton to Germain, May 14, 1780, “Secret,” and Clinton to 
Arbuthnot, May 18, 1780, Clinton Papers. 


30¢ornwallis to Clinton, June 2, 1780, ibid. 
3lpor five years, orojects for using the Indians had 


been under consideration, but British inactivity in che 
South and the repeated postponement of these plans nad 
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Clinton and Cornwallis made no allowance for the Americans’ 
remarkable tenacity, which, coupled with British failure 
to make an immediate diversion into the Chesapeake, post- 
ponement of Cornwallis‘ march into North Carolina, and 
neglect of Britain's Indian allies, enabled the rebels to 
recover and to continue effective opposition. 

From the moment Clinton departed for New York on 
June 8, 1780, the future of British operations in the South 
depended upon Lord Cornwailis' work in the Carolina back- 
country. There a series of strategic posts had been occu- 
o1ed (from Augusta on the Savannah through Ninety-six and 


Camden in the back-country to Georgetown on the coast) tv 


gradually undermined British influence with the Indians. 
Furthermore, Indian Superintendent John Stuart, the most 
important force in Britain's influence with the southern 
Indians, died in March 1779, and his duties were divided 
between Thomas Browne and Alexander Cameron at the very 
moment a major Campaign was finally to begin. Also Brit- 
1sh budgetary policy had begun to curtail Stuart's acti- 
vities before his death, and ceaseless American attempts 
to secure the neutrality of the Creeks and Cherokees were 
having their effect by 1780. The expense of the Southern 
Department 1s the subject of Germain to Stuart, March 31, 
1779, British Headquarters' Papers; and the activities of 
George Galphin, the American agent in charge of Indian af- 
fairs, are treated by Homer Bast, “Creek Indian Affairs, 
1775-1778," The Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXXIII 
(March, 1949), 8, 12-13. For Cornwallis’ efforts to call 
on the Indians to check the “over-mountain” men after the 
battle of King's Mountain, when it was already too late to 
have much effect on the southern campaign, see Thomas 
Browne to Cornwallis, December 17, 1780, and Cornwallis to 
Clinton, December 29, 1780, Clinton Papers. 
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encourage and protect the Loyalists, who were being organ- 
ized into militia units to preserve order in the province. 
There the Earl was testing the basic assumption on which 
the campaign rested, that the southern colonies could be 
held by a few regular troops and a well organized loyal 
militia. 

Under the plan followed, the militia was divided into 
two classes: a domestic militia, and a militia to act 
offensively with the army. ?¢ The former, composed of men 
who had families or were over forty, was to be organized 
underywotSicers of @therr chouce,~and stheyhwerestonbe called 
to serve only in their own districts when threatened with 
invasion or to put down local insurrections. The latter 
class, which was to constitute the main line of defense in 
the South, was composed of younger men without families, 
subject to call for any six of each twelve months. These 
men (“either of undoubted attachment .. . or whose Ddehavior 
has always been moderate") were formed into companies of 


from fifty to one hundred rank and file and, when practicable, 


a 


32"rnstructions to Major Ferguson, Inspector of 
Militia,” May 22, 1780, extracted in Clinton, The American 
Rebeliion, p. 441. The organization of the South Caro- 
line militia by the British has been dealt with at length, 
though generally without reference to Britain's overall 
military policy, by Robert W. Barnwell, Jr., “Loyalism in 
South Carolina, 1765-1785" (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Department vf History, Duke University, 1941), chapter auine. 
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into battalions of from six to twelve companies each. They 
were also to serve under officers of their choice, and were 
allowed provisions and six pence sterling per day during 
periods of actual service. Those who were averse to serv- 
ing on foot were allowed to serve mounted at their own 
expense. To protect men from the “snares & frauds” which 
were frequently used to trick them into regular service (a 
common complaint against the army), each man was to be 
given a certificate expressly limiting his term of service 
and guaranteeing him freedom from forced service beyond the 
sorders of Georgia and the Carolinas. And all the militia 
were placed under the direct supervision of an Inspector 
of Militia, who was to obtain accurate lists of the mili- 
tia for the Commander, supervise the election of officers, 
and assist in establishing order and discipline. 

In the districts where regular sosts had been occu- 
pied, the organization of the militia was carried out 
under the direction of the local commander, after which 
the units were inspected and returned by the Inspector of 
Militia. In all other areas, the militia were organized 
directly by the Inspector and his assistants, a task call- 
ing for the greatest attention to a multitude of details. 
The area involved was immense, the problems staggering, 


and the time limited. Before elections could be held, 
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Capable, trustworthy officers had to be found; the loyalty 
of the militia had to be determined to prevent arming known 
enemies; and arms had to be found for those who had none. 
Maintaining discipline was almost impossible at best. In 
areas that were safe from rebel invasion, 1t was difficult 
tO maintain interest; in areas that were constantly threa- 
tened with attack, men hesitated to commit themselves. 

The primary responsibility for this difficult job 
fell to Major Patrick Ferguson, who had been appointed 
Inspector of Militia and Major Commandant of the first bat- 
talion of militia. >2 Upon receiving hls appointment, rergu- 
son, able and intelligent, but temperammtally .i11 suited 
for the position, immediately marched into the Ninety-six 
district to organize the militia between the Saluda and 
Broad Rivers, where the Loyalists were neavily concentrated. 
His first efforts promptly drew an encouraging response, 
and he soon had his f1rst battalion in the field. 

Almost immediately, however, Ferguson began to dif- 

“er with his superiors over the interpretation of his duties. 
Already d»scontented to the Doint of Aaving made plans ‘*o 


resign from the army, Ferguson was decidedly more inter- 


ested in exercising nis position as commander Ofek Ss 


er eee oe) i ere a 


33retter of Commission, May 22, 1780, Clinton 
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battalion than in settling down to the pedestrian duties 

of inspecting the militia. A basic misunderstanding over 
the function of the militia was at issue. Because of plans 
that had already been made, Cornwallis‘ aim was to organ- 
ize the militia as rapidly and thoroughly as possible so 
that he would be free to take a part of his army to Vir- 
ginia when Clinton was able to send an expedition to the 
Chesapeake. In the Earl's view, therefore, Ferguson's 
duties were “more that of a Justice of Peace than of a 


noe 


Soldier. Ferguson, on the other hand, was naturally 


Opposed to becoming saddled with the duties of a mere magis- 
trate, and devoted more of his time to “maneuvering the 
militia to his Whistle”?? than to organizing the Loyalists. 
In the opinion of Lieutenant Colonel Nisbet Balfour, com- 
mander at Ninety-six, Ferguson could not be trusted "out 

of sight": he reported to Cornwallis that Ferguson “seems 

to me to want to carry the war into N. Carolina himself at 
Oncenae a6 And, indeed, during his entire, brief 


career as Inspector of Militia, Ferguson did not inspect a 


34cornwallis (e(o) (@lsaereyet, Oevey= Si), LEzHehe), jo slougueets= 
Cornwallis Controversy, II, 223-24. 


35palfour to Cornwallis, July 4, 1780, Cornwallis 
Papers. 


36galfour *o Cornwallis June naa wi7SeG & “bids 
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single militia unit in Georgia or North Carolina, and in 
South Carolina confined his activities to the districts of 
Orangeburgh and Ninety-six. 

Overall British efforts to organize a loyal militia 
in South Carolina were a limited success. For a time, 
Ferguson made considerable progress among the Loyalists 
of the Ninety-six district. By the middle of July he had 
organized eight battalions, from which, Balfour estimated, 
fifteen hundred men could be drawn to operate with the 


army. ?? 


Elsewhere, results were mixec. In the two strong- 
est loyalist areas, the Orangeburgh district and the region 
of the Little Peedee, an effective militia was organized 
which maintained local control until April, 1781, when 
Cornwallis withdrew his main force from the Carolinas. And 
at Charleston, eleven companies totaling over four hundred 
men were enrolled for patrol and guard duty, releasing field 
troops that would otherwise be needed for garrison duty. 78 
But in the districts of Camden, Cheraw, and Georgetown, 


where the real struggle for control centered, the militia 


were disappointing and untrustworthy. In the Camden district, 


—— Eee eee 


37gpalfour to Cornwallis, July 17, 1780, Cornwallis 
Papers. 


38parnweli, *Loyalism in South Carolina, opi S019 
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for example, Lieutenant Colonel John Lisle carried off his 
entire battalion to join the enemy early in July, ?? and the 
rebels were so strong in the area of Cheraw that the Brit- 
ish finally completely abandoned their post in the dis- 
trict. 4° These instances were merely symptoms of a general 
condition that had spread throughout the back-country. 

On balance, the limited success of the British in 
raising the militia was unimpressive. Moreover, attempts 
to raise two Provincial battalions from among South Carolina 
Loyalists in 1780 were conspicuous failures, *} as were the 
efforts. ofthe establisned Provincvadl nits) or. it ecnere 
losses by recruiting in the South. From this evidence it 
waS apparent that British estimates of the strength and 
devotion of the southern Loyalists had been exaggerated. 
That British officials had underestimated the obstacles 
they would encounter became equally apparent. 

A few of these problems were minor, temporary or acci- 
dental, but they frequently proved to ve decisive at single 
critical moments. Of these difficulties, a serious short- 


age of small arms and cavalry horses was extremely 


39McCrady, South Carolinain the Revolution, l775-= 
1780, pp. 619-20; and Barnwell, “Loyalism in South Carolina,” 


op. 278-79. 
40rbid., pp. 285-89. 


4lgarnwell, "“Loyalism in South Carolina,” pp. 334- 
35; and Alexander Innes, Inspector of Provincials, to 
Cornwallis, October 10, 1780, Cornwallis Papers. 
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troublesome. ** Mounted troops were absolutely necessary 


to check the daring attempts of the rebels to intimidate 
back-country Loyalists, and great numbers of small arms 
were needed to arm the loyal militia. Moreover, Cornwallis 
found that his best efforts to organize the militia were 
frustrated by a lack of qualified officers. Because most 
of the leading men in the back-country had either partici- 
pated in the revolution or had already fled the province, 
many units had no capable field officers and a few were 


dangerously short of junior officers. ?? 


This want of field 
officers was the decisive factor :n Cornwallis’ subsequent 
decision to abandon the attempt to raise two Provincial 
battalions in South Carolina. 


A more fundamental problem involved the conduct of 


the army and the treatment of the civilian population in 


421m this instance, well laid clans were frustrated 
by misfortunes that could not be foreseen. Four thousand 
muskets for arming the Loyalists had been lost at sea en- 
route to America the ecrevious winter and several thousand 
more were destroyed in the explosion of a Charleston pow- 
der magazine in May. Bulger, “The British Expedition to 
Charleston, 1779-1780," p. 190. In addition, all the 
cavalry horses for the expedition to Charleston were des- 
troyed during storms encountered on the voyage to South 
Carolina, and during the southern campaign even the regu- 
lar cavalry was kept mounted only with great difficulty. 


43por Balfour's comments on this problem, see 
Balfour to Cornwallis, June 7, 1780, and July 12, C1780], 
misfiled July, 1776, Cornwallis Papers. 
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South Carolina. Pillaging and plundering were more wide- 
Spread in the South than in any other area in America. The 
worst atrocities were attributed to Lieutenant Colonel 
Tarleton's Legion, and other excesses became increasingly 
common as the fighting in the back-country degenerated 

into bitter civil war. Loyalists bent on vengeance were dif- 
ficult to restrain once they were armed, and it became im- 
possible to distinguish sincere Loyalists from lawless 
frontiersmen who used their militia positions to sanction 
the worst abuses. The situation around Augusta was so 
alarming that Balfour roundly denounced the conduct of Colo- 
nel Thomas Browne's corps, which he accused of practicing 
“all the arts of provincial olunder, ‘74 but 1t was useless 
to inveigh against activities which a few individuals con- 
sidered the inevitable consequence of war. 

Consequently, Cornwallis quickly found that he was 
not faced with a passive people: opposition to the British 
spread as rapidly in July as 1t had subsided in May. To 
many southerners, the real issue was no longer a question 
of Parliamentary authority in America, but whether they 
should submit to or resist their conqueror, who treated 


obedient citizens and unyielding revolutionists alike. The 


44Ralfour to Cornwallis, June 27, 1780, Cornwallis 
Papers. 
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British occupation aroused the patriotism of many who had 
previously been indifferent. And it was pr2cisely this 
Situation that the British did not understand. As the back- 
country had taken little part in the revolutionary debate, 
Britain assumed the existence of widespread loyalty in the 
area; but the truth was that the seeds of the revolution 
had not widely penetrated into the interior, and only now 
did many southerners make known their true allegiance. *°? 
To thousands of South Carolinians, the revolution became 
an active issue for the first time in 1780. Now forced to 
choose between their revolutionary government, which had 
made few demands, and the British, who neither restored 
order nor protected peaceful citizens and who governed by 
Martial law, these inhabitants chose to oppose their new 
oppressors. 

Towreconcvlemeevo lutaonustseto British authority 
without giving offense to Loyalists, tO pursue a policy 
neither too harsh nor too lenient, required wisdom beyond 


the command of the British in America. *® British officials 


451n this connection, see Barnwell, “Loyalism in 
South Carolina,“ op. 407-09. For the general change 
which occurred in the back-country in the summer of 1780, 
see ibid., chapter 15. 


46Perguson was fully aware of this problem, but he 
waS uncertain how to deal with it. “The importance of not 
damping the zeal of our friends,” he reported, “or 
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no more comprehended the situation that confronted them in 
the South than they understood the extent of revolutionary 
sentiment in America. They failed to see that a permanent 
restoration of law and order in South Carolina rested not 
on the strength of the Loyalists, as they had originally 
calculated, but on the pacification of the revolutionists, 
who were only temporarily unable and unwilling to continue 
their opposition. Peace in the South depended upon recon- 
Ciling rebels to British authority and upon rapidly organ- 
1Zing Loyalists to quell any minor rebel resurgence. Any 
major revulsion against British control was not antici- 
pated. When the natural difficulties of subduing a vast 
frontier region, the excesses of the army, ill-advised 
regulations governing former rebels, and rumors of approach- 
ing aid from the North finally precipitated the “second 
revolution” in the South, Cornwallis’ small army simply 


proved to be unequal to the challenge. 


The Carolina Campaign: 
Having decided to postpone his march into North Caro- 


lina, Cornwallis had returned from Camden to Charleston on 


exasperating those rebels who are quietly disposed will 
render some instructions from your Lordship .. . very 
necessary.” Ferguson to Cornwallis, June 22, 1780, 
Cornwallis Papers. 
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June 25th. There he formulated his plans for autumn opera- 
tions, supervised restoration of order at Charleston, and 
directed the activities of garrisons in the interior, and 
there he received fresh reports of rebellion in the back- 
country, which completely upset all British plans for sub- 
duing the southern colonies. The renewal of hostilities in 
the interior, which underlined the precariousness of Brit- 
ish control in the Carolinas, and Cornwallis‘ response to 
this reaction were the key factors in the development of 
British operations in the South after July 1780. 

Cornwallis had just arrived at Charleston when he 
received the first news of a successful rebel attempt to 
check the organization of the Carolina udvaiisrsne On 
June 20th, nearly thirteen hundred poorly armed Loyalists, 
who were collected at Ramsaur‘s Mill on the North Carolina 
border, were crushed by a detachment of the North Carolina 
militia. Though the group had assembled without orders 
from Cornwallis, the setback was serious and elicited wide- 
spread concern among Loyalists, who like those at Ramsaur's 
Mill, were not under the immediate protection of the Brit- 
ish army. “The effect of this affair was completeiy to 


crush out the Tory element in that portion of the State, 
eS Oe 


4 rord Rawdon to Cornwallis, June 22, 1780, Corn- 


wallis Papers. 
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already committed himself dared declare for Britain and 
expose himself to the fury of the rebels. Proclamations 
1ssued by Clinton and Cornwallis fell on deaf ears, as 
their guarantees of protection were repeatedly exposed 

as idle promises. Searching for the cause of this resur- 
gence, Cornwallis found that growing opposition to the 
British was occasioned by news of approaching aid from the 
north. The many revolutionists in the South who merely 
awaited the opportunity to oppose their conquerors and 
those who had been antagonized by the British appeared to 
welcome the opportunity to take up arms again. 

Initially, Cornwallis was slow to take alarm at the 
renewal of hostilities in the back-country. On June 30th, 
after he had learned of the Loyalist setback at Ramsaur's 
Mill, he was still confident that witn the troops under 
41s command he would be able to leave South Carolina in 
security and march into the back-country of North Carolina 
at the beginning of September. °° He believed that he could 
hold Georgia and both Carolinas with as few troops as he 
could hold the territory already in his possession, for 5y 


wrestinguNnoréenecarciina. “com she eremy ne could reduce, the 


jJarrisons on the frontiers of South Carolina. 


20cornwallis CONG NINtOneelUune 50, 1.7507 -ClLIncOon= 
Cornwallis Controversy, I, 224-27. 
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However, the outbreaks that followed Ramsaur's Mill 
conclusively demonstrated the danger of remaining idle in 
South Carolina. On July 2nd, Lord Rawdon, the commander at 
Camden, reported another incident which forecast the com- 
plete destruction of the support that the British depended 
upon inthe "south Asa ‘result "of ‘the “activities of -revo- 
lutionists in North Carolina, eight hundred Loyalists on 
the Yadkin embodied under a Colonel Bryan fled to safety in 
Sk 


South Carolina. "They say," Rawdon wrote when they had 


joined him, “that they had been drafted to serve in the 
Crevolutionary | MPivtia, ae) refusing to*marchy "nad vac calter- 
native but jOltning us or goLing to prison. "24 
By mid-July, Cornwallis had completely reassessed 

his situation. Colonel Bryan's escape into South Carolina, 
mounting disaffection in the back-country, and the ominous 
activity of the cebels in North Carolina convinced the Earl 
a£ the necessity for decisive action. >? 

The effects of the exertions which the enemy are 
making will, I make no doubt, be exaggerated to us: 


But upon the whole there 1S every reason to believe 
that their plan 1s not only to defend North Carolina, 


ee eee ee eee 


Slpawdon to Cornwallis, July 2, 1780, Cornwallis 
Papers. 


S2pawdon to Cornwallis, July 4, 1780, ibid. 


S3cornwallis to Clinton, July !4, 1780, Clinton- 
Cornwallis Controversy, i, 233. 
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but to commence offensive operations immedi- 
ately: which reduces me to the necessity, if 

I wanted the inclination, of following the plan 
which I had the honor of transmitting to Your 
Excellency in my letter of the 30th June, as 
the most effectual means of keeping up the 
spirits of our friends & securing this Province. 


Consequently, Cornwallis immediately began to send supplies 
to Camden in preparation for an offensive into North Caro- 
lina. 

In the weeks following, reports from the back- 
country confirmed Cornwallis’ worst fears. Balfour reported 
widespread rebel risings in his district, and Ferguson wrote 
chat “1 we do not cover the Militia Regts on the frontier 
by a strong advanced force we will lose all credit & influ- 
ence with our friends & every hesitating man will rise 
«54 


against us. Having received from Clinton no orders 


countermanding his intended march into the Carolina back- 


country, Cornwallis determined to start as soon as DoS- 


sible. 2° 


the reports industriously propagated in this 
Province of a large army coming from the Northward 
{have] very much intimidated our Friends, encour- 
aged our Enemies, & determined the wavering against 
us, to which our not advancing & acting offensively 
likewise contributes. .. . This unfortunate 


34Balfour to Cornwallis, July 17, L760, and Ferguson 
to Cornwallis, July 20, 1780, Cornwallis Papers. 


>5cornwallis to Clinton, Auyust 6, 1780, Clinton- 
Cornwallis Controversy, I, 236-37. Italics mine. 
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buSiness, if it should have no worse consequences, 

will shake the confidence of our Friends in the 

Province, & make our situation very uneasy untill 

we can advance. ... It may be doubted by some 

whether the Invasion of North Carolina may be a 

prudent measure, but I am convinced it is a neces- 

Sary one, & that if we do not attack that Province, 

we must give up both South Carotina & Georgia, & 

retire within the walls of Charlestown. 
In Cornwallis’ mind the very justification for the southern 
Campaign, to secure the Carolinas preliminary to expanding 
Operations into Virginia, Maryland and the middle colonies, 
depending upon immediately launching a bold offensive into 
North Carolina. Viewing the alarming situation which con- 
fronted him, he felt he* could pursuewno sother course. 

Cornwallis' plan was to join the main force under 

Rawdon at Camden (where his supplies had been collected), 
before striking northward toward Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. He intended to leave two Provincial battalions and 
a portion of the Camden militia on his right <lank to “awe 
the disaffected" in the area between the Pedee and the Wax- 
naws; Ferguson's Corps and a portion of the Ninety-s1x 
militia were to march along the mountains to secure his 
left €lank. Two Provincial battalions were left to garri- 
son Augusta, and two more battalions were lease under Colo= 
nel Cruger at Ninety-six with the remaining militia of that 


diwsteries. Leaving Colonel Balfour in command at Charleston, 


Cornwallis left for Camden on the evening of August 10th. 
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The Earl's move to Camden began a campaign that car- 
ried him far beyond his original plan. As Cornwallis rode 
north, Major General Horatio Gates, the new American com- 
mander of the Southern Department, was also on the road to 
Camden with a small army of regulars and the few Virginia 
and North Carolina militia units he had been able to gather 
on his march. The Earl, having been joined by the four 
light infantry companies he had called from Ninety-six to 
strengthen the main force at Camden, where he had arrived 
on the thirteenth, decided to strike quickly. On the night 
of August 16, 1780, Cornwallis and Gates, advancing simul- 
taneously, clashed on the Waxhaw road north of Camden, 
where the two armies fought a pitched battle the following 
morning. This engagement, the battle of Camden, was Corn- 
wWallis' most decisive victory. 2° Gates’ army was completely 
destroyed, and its remnants fled in confusion into North 
Carolina, where the militia disappeared to their nomes and 
the regulars straggled on to Hillsboro. 

Having inflicted a crushing blow on the Americans, 
Cornwallis now expectantly turned to A1S Original olan. 

The prospect for restoring sceace to North Carolina, which 


at the beginning of August nad been coubtful at best, was 


96Por a full, modern account of the battle of Camden, 
see Ward, The War of the Revolution, II,717-30. 
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now suddenly improved. On the 17th, Cornwallis dispatched 
“proper persons" into North Carolina with directions to 
arouse the Loyalists, who were to seize tne leaders of the 
rebellion in North Carolina and stragglers from Gates' flee- 
ing army. Before pressing on into North Carolina, he 

paused a few days, which stretched into weeks, to await 
Supplies from Charleston. 

Within two weeks or the battle of Camden, the gloss 
had worn off the Earl's stunning victory. On August 29th, 
he reported the change to Sir Henry at New York: 

We receive the strongest professions of Friendship 

from North Carolina; our Friends, however, do not 

seem inclined to rise -intil they see our Army in 

motion. The severity of the Rebel Government has 

so terrified and totally subdued the minds of the 

People, that it 1s very difficult to rouse them to 

any exertions.27 
The situation required drastic measures to reestablish Brit- 
.sh prestige. Cornwallis began by making an example of 
those who were playing the “double-game" of enrolling in 
the loyal militia and subsequently deserting to the enemy, 
and hanged several of the leading offenders. He had al- 
ready begun to fear that the militia, upon which he was so 


dependent, were an extremeiy weak reed. 


In consequence of the :ncreased opposition he was 


>7cornwallis COCCI ntOn mAUCGUStE Zo wl 7 SOnaG Linton= 
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encountering in the back-country, the Earl reminded Clinton 
of the importance of the planned diversion in the Chesa- 
peake to his success in the South.°8 fr¢£ sir Henry should 
find it impossible to send that expedition as planned, he 
declared, it would be absolutely necessary to reinforce the 
army in the Caroiinas. From this request, it was obvious 
that Cornwallis had not underestimated the strength of the 
rebels or misinterpreted the effect of his victory over 
Gates. 

During the three weeks that the British troops lay 
idle after their victory at Camden, the rebels assiduously 
strengthened their control in every area that was not 
directly supported by the British army. Since the middle of 
July, scarcely an inhabitant of the Carolinas had dared 
declare for Britain, and the destruction of Gates’ army did 
not reverse the trend. From every quarter, rebels railied 
under such determined partisan leaders as Francis Marion, 
Thomas Sumter, Andrew Pickens, and William Davie to keep 
alive the rebellion in Cornwallis' rear and to oppose his 
advance by every means at their disposal. When the Earl 
once again took the field, the tireless Americans dogged 


hrs mMmarene 
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Cornwallis’ advance was anything but impetuous. Not 
until September 8th did he resume his march to North Caro- 
lina, and, upon reaching Waxhaw, he paused another two 
weeks for his army to recuperate from widespread sickness. 
Continuing on September 25th, nearly six weeks after the 
battle of Camden, Cornwallis finally reached Charlotte, 
where he intended to establish a base for supplying his 
army. There he issued a proclamation calling the inhabi- 
tants to deliver up their arms and to accept a military 
parole in exchange for receiving the protection of the 
army, 29 but their meager response betrayed a fear of rebel 
reprisals and general lack of confidence in Als promise of 
protection. Having gained Charlotte, Cornwallis was singu- 
larly disappointed. The surrounding area was a stronghold 
of the rebellion and devoid of supplies for his army. He 
was umable to obtain accurate information of the enemy's 
movements from the inhabitants, and his foraging parties 
were constantly attacked. Unable to provision his army 
from the countryside, Cornwallis paused again for a convoy 
of stores from Camden before continuing to Hillsboro. 

In the meantime, events on the frontier had aroused 


his anxiety for the safety of South Carolina, ‘or he had 


39proclamation, September 27, 1780, Clinton Papers. 
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received word of a rebel attack on Augusta, which, if suc-. 
cessful, would destroy British control throughout the back- 
country. Colonel Cruger, he had learned, was on his way 
from Ninety-six to relieve the post, but he was uncertain 
that Cruger would arrive in time. Ferguson, however, who 
was on his left at Gilbertown, North Carolina, with a few 
Provincials and several hundred militia, had already dis- 
persed some parties from the mcuntains marching to join the 
insurgents, and was on his way to cut off the retreat of 
the rebels 1f they escaped Cruger. 

Having convinced Cornwallis of the dependability of 
his militia, Ferguson was operating almost independently at 
the edge of the mountains, dangerously out of touch with 
the main army and miles f€rom the safety of his home dis- 
trict. This fact was not lost on the rebels. Seeing an 
Opportunity to destroy Ferguson and his hated Loyalists, 
the “over mountain men” quickly gathered under Colonels 
Isaac Shelby and John Sevier on the Watauga River and 
marched after their enemy. Ferguson, who had started 
toward Ninety-six, soon learned of their oresence, and 
turned eastward toward the main army to elude his voursuers.. 
On the third of October, Ferguson wrote Cornwallis that he 
was unconcerned; on the fifth, he wrote that 1f he were 


joined by three or four nundred dragoons he would be able 
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to "finish the business"; and on the sixth he decided to 
take a strong natural position on King's Mountain, rather 
than to “commit anything to hazard."©9 on october TA W 
he wrote nothing. Unimpressed with Ferguson's defensive 
position, the mountain men rushed to the attack, and in 
one of the fiercest battles of the revolution killed Fer- 
guson along with nearly two hundred of his men and captured 
the rest. It was such a severe blow that Cornwallis imme- 
diately abandoned his march, and retreated into South Caro- 
lina to secure his rear and restore order in the back- 
country. © 

Withdrawing to Winnsboro, between Camden and Ninety- 
Six, Cornwallis became more pessimistic. His army was deci- 
mated with the fever, his first experience with the North 
Carolina Loyalists had been a complete failure, and the 
rebels were everywhere in arms vigorously challenging his 
every move. He was particularly disturbed by the repeated 


failure of North Carolina Loyalists to cooperate with him. 


60Ferguson to Cornwallis, October 3, October 5, and 
October 6, 1780, Cornwallis Papers. 


Sle iinton subsequently criticized the “osrecipitancy” 
of Cornwaliis' withdrawal, but the Earl had met no signifi- 
cant response from the Loyalists, his army was in a weakened 
condition, and he was in immediate fear of iosing all cre- 
ditvinsouttiicarolina. lélt.os dupficult to.see,what other 
action he could have taken. For Clinton's cemarks, see 
Clinton, The American Rebellion, po. 228. 
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Their conduct so far had scarcely been consonant with a 
belief that a majority of North Carolinians were tired of 
their oppressors and were waiting hopefully for the appear- 
ance of His Majesty's army. Writing to Clinton at New York 
--through Lord Rawdon, who was temporarily in charge while 
he was recovering from the fever--the Earl reported: °? 

In short, Sir, we may have a powerful body of 

friends in North Carolina,~--and indeed we have 

cause to be convinced, that many of the inhabi- 

tants wish well to his Majesty's arms; but they 

have not given evidence enough either of their 

number or their activity, to justify the stake 

of this province, for the uncertain advantages 

that might attend immediate junction with them. 

For the present, he resolved to remain at Winnsboro, 
where he could move in any direction as circumstance re- 
quired and could give protection to the frontiers without 
dividingshissarmy, His first care, he insisted, “must ne 
to put Camden and Ninety-six into a better state of de- 


fence." Rawdon reported: 


Eacl Cornwallis forsees all the difficulties of a 


defensive war. Yet his Lordship thinks they can- 
not be weighed against the dangers which must have 
attended an obstinate adherence to his former olan 
lof subduing North Carolina]. 


Thus, the Ear! was prepared to abandon his offensive en- 


tirely. Though he was apprehensive that Clinton would feel 


62pawdon to Clinton,..vetober 29, l?reC roi inton— 
Cornwallis Controversy, I, 278-79. 
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Carolina frustrated at every turn and that the rebels had 
taken advantage of his idleness at Winnsboro by opening 
the most bitter attacks of the partisan war in the South, 
the Earl directed Leslie to proceed on to Charleston to 
jJOin him directly in the back-country. ©* With this addi- 
tion to his army he hoped that ne wouid finally be able to 
check the alarming spread of disaffection. To remain in 
South Carolina as he was would not Satisfy the administra- 
tion's expectation of subduing the southern colonies and 
would frustrate indefinitely all plans to Carry the war into 
the Chesapeake and northward to Maryland and the niddle 
colonies. 

Cornwallis did not begin his long delayed march 
until January 7th. And by that time--three months after 
Als withdrawal to Winnsboro--conditions in the South had 
changed drastically. Cornwallis no longer cherished the 
vain hope that the fall of Charleston and the battle of 
Camden had produced widespread sentiment for peace: and 
the Americans had gained a new commander, Major General 


Nathanael Greene, who was more than a match for the £arl. 


64por Cornwallis' detailed account of the revolu- 
tlonists‘' activity during this period, see Cornwallis to 
Clinton, December 3, 1780, Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, 
I, 303-08. See also Balfour to Rawdon, November 1, 1780, 
Cornwallis Papers. 
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Taking advantage of Cornwallis' delays, Greene had 
worked ceaselessly to collect and supply a respectable 
army to oppose the Earl's advance. Moreover, his unortho- 
dox strategy threw Cornwallis off balance even before the 
British advance got underway. Greene had arrived at 
Charlotte at the beginning of December to take command of 
Gates‘ battered army, and immediately made a bold decision 
to divide his already outnumbered army. °° Putting Brigadier 
General Daniel Morgan in command of about six hundred regu- 
lars and General William Davidson's North Carolina militia, 
ne ordered Morgan across the Catawba to take a oosition on 
Cornwallis’ ieft flank. He then took the remainder of the 
army to Cheraw Hill, 140 miles east of Morgan. Thus Corn- 
wallis' march, which would have originally been unopposed 
by a regular army, was now threatened from each flank by 
a determined enemy. 

As Cornwallis started his march, ne wrote Clinton 
that his plans were entirely uncertain: “Events alone can 
decide the future Steps. “66 His first decision, to detach 


Tarleton northward across the Tiger and Enoree to drive 


65theodore Thayer, Nathanael Greene, Strategist of the 
American Revolution (New York, 1960), pp. 296-97. 


66cornwallis to Clinton, January 6, 1781, Clinton- 
Cornwallis Controversy, I, 315-16. _ 
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Morgan from his flank, immediately set these deciding 
events in motion. Tarleton, moving with surprising speed, 
Caught up with Morgan before he could safely cross the 
Broad, and the two met on January 17th at the Cowrens in 
one of the decisive battles of the Waee? Preferring open 
battle to retreat, Morgan turned, with his back to the 
river, to face his pursuers. Forced to fight, Morgan's 
militia rose to the occasion like regulars and crippled 
Tarleton's feared and famed Legion in a battle fought on 
equal terms. Tarleton lost the whole of his light infantry, 
amounting to over 400 regulars, and escaped with only the 
remnants of his cavalry. 

The victory infused new spirit into the rebel cause 
and drove Cornwallis to attempt a desperate maneuver to 
save dwindling Britisn prestige. Calling the remnants of 
Tarleton's Legion to him, the Earl immediately decided to 
pursue Morgan's retreating force. But when the alert 
Morgan joined Greene's main army before he could be inter- 
cepted, Cornwallis as quickly altered his march to cit ‘ahs 
Greene from Virginia, hoping to force a decisive battle as 
a prelude to restoring peace to Nortn Carolina. Not to be 


outdone, however, and with a thoroughness which exceeded 
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67 Por the details of this engagement, see Ward, The 
War of the Revolution, II, 755-62. 
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Dan into North Carolina to harass Cornwallis and to dis- 
courage the Loyalists. Pyle's defeat and Greene's appear- 
ance put an end to the Earl's plans to raise the North 
Carolira Loyalists. Furthermore, the country around Hills- 
boro was nearly exhausted of provisions. Cornwallis con- 
sequently decided to move to more encouraging quarters and, 
in spite of his recent assurance that he would protect the 
Loyalists, withdrew toward Cross Creek, where he could 
obtain supplies up the Cape Fear. 

As Greene continued on into North Caroiina, dogging 
the Earl's march and intimidating potential Loyalists, it 
became obvious that 1£ he were allowed to continue unchecked 
Britain's best efforts to restore peace in the province 
would fail. Fearing also that Greene would soon be rein- 
forced from Virginia, Cornwallis finally resolved to attack. 
He explained his decision to Germain in these words: /° 
I was determined to fight the Rebel Army, if it 
approached me, being convinced, that it would be 
impossible to succeed in that great object of our 
arduous Campaign, the calling forth the numerous 
loyalists of North Carolina, whilst a doubt re- 
mained on their minds of the superiority of our 
Arms. 


The two armies met at Guildford Court House on March 


15s, 1781, in the last encounter between Cornwallis and 


70¢ornwallis to Germain, March.17, 1781, Clinton- 
Cornwallis *Controversy, 1,262. 
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Greene, After a bloody conflict, in which Cornwallis won 
the field of battle at the expense of a fourth of his army, 
Greene withdrew his battered troops, holding himself ready 
to harass the enemy if Cornwallis persisted in his plan to 
Organize the North Carolina Loyalists. 

Absolutely unable to maintain his position in north- 
ern North Carolina because of the scarcity of provisions, 
Cornwallis decided to continue to Cross Creek, leaving 
Greene's superior army on his heels. And almost :mmedi- 
ately ne committed yet another serious blunder. Despite 
his inability to protect the inhabitants of the province, 
he again futilely called the Loyalists to arms. Ina final, 
half-hearted attempt to rally support, he issued a procla- 
mation on the 18th calling them to the King's Standard, 7+ 
though Greene was but a few miles off and his own force 
only the shadow of the army he had brought into North 
Carolina. As could iuave been predicted, few dared declare 
themselves. And soon Cornwallis resumed his march to the 
Cape Fear, convinced that the Loyalists of the Brance 
were neither aS numerous nor dependable as he had been 


assured. 


When Cornwallis and his veterans of the Carolina 
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71proc Llamation, March 18, 1781, Clinton-Cornwallis 
Controversy, bx JL. 
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Campaign reached Cross Creek, where they had hoped to get 
Supplies, they were bitterly disappointed. They unexpec- 
tedly found that small boats only could navigate so far up 
the Cape Fear and that the inhabitants of the country 
through which it vassed were so hostile there was little 
chance any supplies could get through. Entirely on his 
own and fully aware that he was thus abandoning the funda- 
mental aim of southern operations, Cornwallis determined 

to march on to Wilmington, leaving the Carolinas to Greene. 
With this decision, the Carolina campaign drew to a strange 
and unexpected close. Cornwallis had, with perhaps insuf- 
ficient justification, by his action altered the basic con- 
cept of the war in the South. /¢ His+planstosrestore royal 
government in the South in the wake of widespread loyalist 
risings inspired by his triumphant march lay in ruins. The 
Earl's proclamation o£ Marchi/18, 1781, "was"to beiiche last 


serious British’ effort to rally ithe American, Loyalists. 


72a lthough the amplicatvons too his Mact con were, aot 
entirely clear in April, 1t became apparent during the fol- 
lowing months that his decision had destroyed all prospect 
of continuing the war on the previously accepted pian of 
organizing the southern Loyalists. Por the Ear.'’s expla- 
nations of his conduct and the bearing of this decision on 
the subsequent development of British strategy in 1781, 
see infra, pp. 241-45. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 
AND THE FALL OF THE MINISTRY 
In his decision to march to the coast, Cornwallis 

had obviously abandoned “the great object of our arduous 
Campaign, the calling forth the numerous Loyalists of North 
Carolina. "+ At Wilmington he paused to report to Clinton 
some details of the Carolina campaign and his inability to 
rally the predicted loyalist support, and on the basis of 
his experience offered suggestions for future operations. * 
He insisted that he could not maintain his army in the back- 
country unless he was reinforced and could not operate on 
the coast because of the debilitating climate. Though he 
acknowledged that he knew little of Sir Henry's slans for 
the summer, he strongly recommended transferring the seat 
Of the war to Virginia. 

Untill Virginia 1S in a manner subdued, our hold of 

che Carolinas must be difficult, if not precarious. 


The Rivers of Virginia are advantageous to an in- 
vading Army, But North-Carolina, is of all Provinces 


lcornwallis to CermalneMaALC Cul my) oe cold nton = 
Cornwallis Controversy, I, 362. 
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in America, the most difficult to attack, (unless 
material Assistance could be got from the Inhabi- 
tants, the contrary of which, I have sufficiently 
experienced)... . 


After spending two weeks at Wilmington, resting his 
army and planning his next maneuver, Cornwallis made a bold 
decision to march directly to Virginia. Clinton was not 
consulted; the Earl merely announced the necessity of get- 
ting his army to safety, ruled out every other alternative, 


and informed Sir Henry of his decision. He sent a detailed 


explanation to Germain. ? 


The principal reasons for undertaking the Winter's 
Campaign were, the difficulty of a defensive War in 
South Carolina, & the hopes that our friends in 
North Carolina . . . would make good their promises 
of assembling & taking an Active part with us, in 
endeavoring to re-establish His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. Our experience has shewn that their numbers 
are not so great as had been represented and that 
their friendship was only passive: For we have re- 
ceived little assistance from them since our arr.i- 
val in the province, and altho‘ I gave the strongest 
& most publick assurances that after refitting & 
depositing our Sick & Wounded, I should return to 
the upper Country, not above two hundred have been 
prevailed upon to follow us either as Provincials 
Or Arirtia: 


Cornwallis‘ decision involved some very specious 
reasoning. His claim that there were only a few, passive 
Loyalists in North Carolina was based upon a narrow sam- 


pling made under very unsatisfactory conditions. He did 


3cornwallis to Germain, April 18, 1781, Clinton- 
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not first defeat the enemy in North Carolina, he never con- 
trolled any appreciable area for more than three weeks at 

a time, and he did not attempt to raise a militia or to 
Organize a temporary government. Although this was, per- 
haps, due primarily to the diligence of the enemy rather 
than to his neglect of the Loyalists, the fact was that they 
had had no real opportunity to rally in support of His 
Majesty's government. Royal government had simply never 
been re-established. 

For these reasons, Cornwallis’ conduct has been vigor- 
ously criticized.? Having given the Earl orders to do nothing 
to endanger Swuuth Carolina, Clinton was shocked to learn of 
his withdrawal to Wilmington, leaving Greene free to reduce 
Britain's posts in the back-country. By an “11l1l-judged pur- 
Suit and subsequent retreat" Cornwallis foolhardily exposed 
the Carolinas “to he overrun and conquered.*> Knowing well 
that the purpose of the entire campaign was to restore 
southern Loyalists to control, Clinton denounced him for 


entirely disr2garding his orders. 


tPor a recent view, which, however, totally ignores 
the fundamental political problems involved, see Seorge W. 
Kyte, “Strategic Blunder: Lord Cornwallis Abandons the 
Carolinas, 1781," The Historian, XYII (February, 1969). 
129-44. 
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Actually there was a fundamental difference between 
Cornwallis’ motives for moving into North Carolina and for 
the operations he finally carried out. The Earl was amply 
aware that Loyalists were to play a key role in the paci- 
fication of South Carolina, but had in the autumn of 1780 
become convinced that this hope was illusory unless he 
first drove into North Carolina to cut off rebel support 
from that quarter.° Almost immediately upon commencing 
his march northward, however, he had become entangled in 
a web of difficulties from which he had been unable to ex- 
tricate himself. In the attempt, moreover, he became the 
victim of a series of errors and unfortunate circumstances 
(which included overly sanguine reports by zealous Loyal- 
ists, Generas Greene's superlative maneuvering, and his 
own decision to burn his baggage train) that nullified the 
benefits his Campaign was designed to reap. Subsequently, 
he stubbornly remained on the move to retrieve his early 
failures, and refused finally to return to South Carolina, 


where he oselieved the situation would remain hopeless uatil 


6Supra, p. 222. This Clinton could never under- 
stand--or bring himself to believe. Throughout the remain- 
der of his life he maintained that Cornwallis’ motives for 
undertaking the North Carolina campaign were insufficient 
to justify the movement, for the Earl's conduct there vio- 
lated his instructions to make the safety of South Carolina 
his primary concern. See Clinton, The American Rebellion, 
pow l269—72:: 
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the provinces to the northward were subdued. It was not 
his decision to march into North Carolina but his conduct 
there that betrayed the original purpose of the southern 
Campaign. Having made a concession to Britain's loyalist 
policy through a fruitless attempt to pacify the back- 
country, he thereafter, and not without considerable jus- 
tification, denounced the entire plan. [In the Earl's view, 
his frustrating experiences in back-country South Carolina 
and very limited success with the North Carolina Loyalists 
amply justified his decision to discardthis policy. 

The Earl's explanations to Germain and Clinton and 
the defense he wrote in the pamphlet warfare between Sir 
Henry and himself following the war were full of sophis- 
tries.’ Thus he eventually based his defense upon the 
failure of North Carolina Loyalists to join him in subdu- 
ing the province, although their offensive use had not at 


8 


any time entered British plans. The whole rationale of 


the campaign was for Loyalists to be organized primarily 


7At best it 1s obvious that he either misunderstood 
or deliberately misconstrued the role of the North Carolina 
Loyalists in the southern campaign. 


8earl Cornwallis, An Answer to that part of the 
Narrative of Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton, K.B. 
which relates to the Conduct of Lieutenant-General Earl 
Cornwallis, During the Campaign in North-America, in the 


Year 1781, printed in Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, 
I, 61-83. See especially pp. 65-67. 
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as a defensive force whenever the regular army had gained 
control of a desired area. Only then could the loyal mili- 
tia be expected to play a useful and realistic role.” Had 
the assistance of the Loyalists been thought necessary to 
wrest control from the rebels initially, it 1s unlikely 
even that the campaign would have been undertaken. 
Eventually the Earl decided that he had been given 
an impossible task. He had resolutely labored six months, 
following Clinton's return to New York, to establish peace 
in the Carolinas only to find himself farther from his goal 
in December than he had been in June. By January 1781, 
several unanticipated developments had finally convinced 
him that the situation demanded more vigorous steps: and 
he made Morgan's victory over Tarleton at the Cowpens the 
occasion for temporarily ignoring his commitment to a stra- 
tegy envisioning pacification of the South through restora- 
tion of Loyalists to control of legal government. Under 
great provocation, and with the knowledge that his oosition 
in the South world be untenable .1f Greene were left un- 
checked, the Earl struck out in bold pursuit of the rebel 


army. Upon being bested in this attempt, however, he then 


Ivor Clinton's views on the necessity of gaining 


control of territory before the Loyalists could be 
depended upon, see Clinton to Germain, August 25, 1780, 
Clinton Papers. 
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compounded his initial error of temporarily ignoring the 
Loyalists by resuming their courtship without first estab- 
lishing peace and order. Beyond this point, his explana- 
tions of his conduct were no more than mere rationalizations. 
Even before he withdrew from the back-country, of course, 
the practical alternatives open to him had drastically 
diminished. Perhaps nothing less than an entire new cam- 
paign carefully coordinated with an offensive launched from 
the Chesapeake, in conjunction with a well-directed Indian 
attack on the frontiers, could have at this late date res- 
cued Britain's basic southern plans. 

Surprisingly, despite the apparent failure of Britain's 
Strategy to rally the Loyalists in the Carolinas, no funda- 
mentally different plans were devised in the closing months 
of the war, 1° The basic plan which had inspired the south- 
ern Campaign was simply revived for use in other areas. 

When Cornwallis withdrew from North Carolina, Clinton had 
nothing to offer but “trying the same experiment (which has 
hitherto unfortunately not succeeded to the scuthward) in 


other districts, which have been represented as most 


l0pians to “give all possible Encouragement to the 
Loyalists in every Province to persevere in their attach- 
ment [to Britain}]" were still being formulated as late as 
January 1782, Germain to Clinton, January 2, 1782, Clinton 
Papers. See also Germain to General Leslie, February 6, 
1782, for plans of a similar mold. British Headquarters’ 
Papers. ‘ 
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friendly to the King's interests." + Consequently, he 
adopted a plan, submitted by Colonel William Rankin of 
Pennsylvania, to conduct a campaign in the areas of Mary- 
land, southeastern Pennsylvania, and the “Delaware neck," 
where the Loyalists were yet thought to be strong enough to 
maintain themselves if restored to control.+? He saw little 
hope for any alternate measures. “If we are in a situation 
to give the experiment CRankin's plan] a fair trial, and 
it then fails,™ he wrote to Germain, “I shall, I confess, 
have little hopes afterwards of reestablishing order on 
this Continent; which I am free to own, I think can never 
be effected without the cordial assistance of numerous 
Friends. “13 

In this statement lies a useful clue to the inability 


of Clinton and Cornwallis to agree on a settled plan in 


llelinton to Phillips, April 26, 1781, Clinton- 
Cornwallis Controversy, I, 439. “The same experiment,” of 
course, referred to the effort Cornwallis was to have made 
in the Carolinas, not that which he actually made in North 
Carolina. 


l2see "A Plan proposed by William) R[ankin] for 
subduing the Rebellion in the Provinces of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, & the three Lower Countys on the Delaware, .. .” 
filed April 27, 1781, Clinton Papers; and George W. Kyte, 
"A Projected Attack upon Philadelphia in 1781," The Penn- 


sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXVI (October, 
1952), 379-93. 


l3clinton to Germain, April 23,:1781, Clinton- 
Cornwallis Controversy, I, 462. 
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1781, the consequence of which was the debacle at yorktown. 

Cornwallis simply did not concur in this appraisal. Con- 

sequently, althovgh Clinton subsequently made every effort 

to execute Rankin's plan, the British army remained com- 

paratively idle during the remainder of the war. The pri- 

Mary reason for this development was the result of a lack 

of cooperation between Clinton and Cornwallis rather ‘han 

an absence of proposed operations. Upon Cornwallis' arri- 

val in Virginia, Sir Henry suggested the plan to the Earl 

as the best operation immediateiv available, but Cornwallis 

was Opposed to any further maneuvers based upon the Loval- 

ists, and he quickly rejected it. Rankin's plan, he ob- 

served, “bears too strong a resemblance to those of the 

emissaries from North Carolina to give me much confidence." 14 
Rebuffed in his initial suggestion, Sir Henry was 

unable to work out further specific plans until the middle 

of June. He was opposed to the Earl's suggestion for an 

offensive in Virginia, for that province could not be held 

even 1f the rebel army were driven from it. ?}? | 


Your Lordship will, I hope, excuse me, if I dissent 
from your opinion of the manner in which (the) army 


l4cornwallis to Clinton, May 26, 1781, Clinton- 
Cornwallis Controversy, I, 489. 

1Selinton to Cormwallis, Waineell 1781, .1bid.,. II, 
22-23; italics mine. See also Clinton to Germain, June 9, 
1781, American MSS in the Royal Institution, II, 288. 
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should be employed; for experience ought to convince 
us, that there is no possibility of re-establishing 
order in any rebellious province on this continent 
without the hearty assistance of numerous friends. 
These, my Lord are not, I think, to be found in Vir- 
ginia; nor dare I positively assert, that under our 
present circumstances they are to be found in great 
numbers any where else, or that their exertions when 
found will answer our expectations: but I believe 
there is a greater probability of finding them in 
Pennsylvania than in any, except the southern pro- 
vinces. In these your Lordship has already made the 
experiment; it has there failed. ... The only one 
therefore now remaining is this; and if I continue 
in command I am determined to give it a fair trial, 


whenever it can be done with propriety. 
Clinton therefore insisted upon retaining a post in the 
Chesapeake from which he would be in a position to attempt 
Rankin's plan in the fall. This determination was a funda- 
mental reason why Cornwallis’ entire army was not withdrawn 
from Virginia during the summer. 

Unfortunately he and Cornwallis were unable to agree 
on the proper disposition of the Earl's army in the inter- 
vening period. Cornwallis was opposed to operating in the 
upper Chesapeake. The summer climate and presence of a 
menacing French fleet (which. on March 8th had sailed from 
Newport to make a first, unsuccessful attempt to secure 
control of the Chesapeaxe) rendered operations in Virginia 


dangerous. 1® Clanton therefore temporarily discarded all 


l6por analysis of the significance of French control 
of Rhode Island, which enabled them to support a fleet on 
the American coast throughout these critical summer months, 
see William B. Willcox, “Rhode Island in British Strategy, 
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plans for an offensive in the Chesapeake. Instead he 
directed the Earl to establish a defensive post in Vir- 
ginia and to send whatever troops he could spare to New 
york./7 With this aCdition to his army, he planned a major 
attack on Philadelphia, where great quantities of American 
stores were collected. When this maneuver was completed, 
he planned to return to the Chesapeake in force. 

At this point, the complete breakdown of communica- 
tions between Clinton and Cornwallis became decisive. }8 
The Earl frankly disagreed with Clinton. He believed that 
if any offensive was to be carried out it should be in 
Virginia. !9 Sir Henry's plan for calling forth the Loyal- 
ists in the upper Chesapeake was unsound: a raid on Phila- 
delphia would do more harm than good, and there was no 
value in holding "a sickly defensive post in this Bay, 
which will always be exposed to a sudden French Attack.” 
1780-1781," The Journal of Modern History, XVII (December, 
1945), 322-31. 


lelinton ConCocnwalilrs oune lS, sy Sle Clanton= 
Cornwallis Controversy, II, 25. 


18por Cornwallis’ activities in Virginia and Clin- 
ton's efforts to employ the British army and to protect 
himself against the constant threat of the Prench fleet 
at Rhode Island, see the detailed analysis of William B. 
Willcox, “The British Road to Yorktown,” pp. 13-33. 


19cornwallis to Clinton, June 30, and July 3, 1781, 
Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, II, 33-38, 57-58. 
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focus of the war as soon as solid operations could be under- 
taken there. And these solid operations would again be 
undertaken with the primary object of rallying the oft- 
courted Loyalists. 

The exchange of letters between the two continued, but 
accomplished nothing. Knowing that Sir Henry was opposed 
to a Virginia offensive, Cornwallis could see no valid rea- 
son for maintaining a post in the Chesapeake, “which cannot 
have the smallest influence on the War in Carolina, & which 
only gives us some Acres of an unhealthy swamp, & is for 
ever liable to become a prey to a foreign Enemy, with a 
temporary superiority at Sea."*2 Far from being unaware of 
the vulnerability of his position, the Earl wanted either to 
abandon it altogether or to act decisively in Virginia. 
Clinton's sideshows against Philadelphia and in the upper 
Chesapeake were steps in the wrong direction. Provoked, 
Cornwallis merely fiddled. He farled to send a part of his 
army to Clinton for a summer attack on Philadelphia and he 
wasted three months before finally taking a post in the 
Chesapeake as instructed. In October he paid the penalty 
for his recklessness when Washington and Rochambeau sprang 
the trap which caught his entire army unprepared at Yorktown. 


22cornwallis to Ciinton}) Julyns7ol7si7 ‘Clinton= 
Cornwallis Controversv, II, pp. 57-58. 
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Having been faced with the responsibility of prosecu- 
ting the war after Britain's main hope for victory had al- 
ready vanished in the Carolina campaign, Sir Henry had 
attempted to make the best of a difficult situation by 
pressing the war in the only quarter which still held a 
prospect for settled conquest. Another land offensive was 
Out of the question. Once Cornwallis had arrived in Vir- 
ginia, the main problem was to engage the Earl's army in 
some useful operation. An autumn campaign in the upper 
Chesapeake alone offered a prospect of permanent advantage. 
In the meantime, Cornwallis’ near insubordination, inspired 
by his opposition to any strategy based upon the further 
use of the Loyalists, immobilized in Virginia a large part 
of the army which Clinton wished to employ temporarily far- 
ther northward. 

Given Clinton's admission that little could be expected 
without assistance of aumerous Loyalists, it 1s difficult to 
see what Sir Henry could have done to prolong the wer into 
1782 even had Cornwallis escaped from Yorktown. The ouly 
plan seriously considered after the Earl withdrew from 
North Carolina involved calling forth the Loyalists in the 
upper Chesapeake. Had this maneuver been attempted and 
farled--as it surely would have, with Washington playing a 


role comparable to that of Greene in North Carolina*?-- 
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Britain would have been at the end of her rope. The adminis- 
tration refused even to consider plans which were not based 
upon use of Loyalists or required reinforcements from Eur- 
Ope. Cornwallis' alternative of launching another major 
land offensive into Virginia was perhaps equally unrealis- 
tic, considering the similarity of conditions there with 
those in South Carolina in 1780, but the Earl was never 
given the opportunity to demonstrate the folly of his plan. 
Political Consequences of British 
Failures in the South 

Despite the unexpected turn which the southern cam- 
paign had taken, the administration did not reappraise its 
American policy or alter basic American strategy. The fact 
was that after the autumn of 1780 the ministry showed al- 
most no awareness of the real situation in the South, and 
instructions from Whitehall in 1781 contributed very little 
to the subsequent concuct of the war. Clinton anticipated 
by two weeks orders from Germain to concentrate in the Chesa- 
peake when he insisted upon attempting Rankin's plan, and 


Cornwallis’ withdrawal from the Carolinas destroyed all 


would have been in a position to support each other, thus 
avoiding a basic weakness of Cornwallis’ Carolina opera- 
tions, it seems improbable, in the light of Washington's 
previous harassment of the British, that Clinton could have 
effected the stability requisite to drawing forth large 
numbers of Loyalists. 
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prospects of executing previous administration plans of 
settled conquest from south to north. 24 

The administration simply did not understand the pro- 
posals Clinton and Cornwallis had submitted for continu- 
ing the war in the Chesapeake. Although Sir Henry's 
loyalist plans coincided with Germain's instructions sys- 
tematically to secure and preserve all conquered territory, 
he was criticized by Germain for failing to concentrate in 
Virginia. On the other hand, Germain heartily approved 
Cornwallis’ Virginia plan, although the Earl openly ignored 
possibilities of Loyalist support, which Germain had re- 
peatedly emphasized must form the basis for British opera- 
tions, and admitted that he would need sizeable reinforce- 
ments, which the administration had absolutely no intention 
of sending to America. Germain merely failed to perceive 


the most significant differences between Clinton's and 


24cermain tEorGlinton, Mayi2, 1/61, Clinton-Cornwalits 
Controversy, I, 467. Although Clinton later used these 
instructions to prove that he had been ordered to con- 
centrate in the Chesapeake, he had already informed 
Cornwallis of his determination to push the war in the 
upper Chesapeake before Germain‘s letter arrived. Sir 
Henry related his plans to the Earl on June llth, but did 
not receive Germain's directions until the 27th. Clinton's 
effort to absolve himself of responsibility for leaving 
Cornwallis’ army in Virginia has been carefully analyzed 
by William B. Willcox, “The British Road to Yorktown,” pp. 
16-19, and Wyatt and Willcox, “Sir Henry Clinton: a Psy- 
chological Exploration in History,” pp. 21-26. 


4) 


Cornwallis’ plans. Although the exact location of Speratinnis 
was actually relatively unimportant, he in confusion indis- 
Criminately approved the Earl's proposals, which on the sur- 
face--simply because they focused on Virginia--appeared 
most closely to conform to his own previous estimate of the 
Situation in the South. 2? 
In the light of Clinton‘s determination to carry out 
Rankin's plan, it is surprising that Germain should actually 
believe Sir Henry's ideas on Chesapeake operations to be so 
fundamentally different from his own. 26 Similarly, Germain 
was seemingly unaware that Cornwallis explicitly disavowed 
Germain's fondly cherished hope of conducting a campaign 
merely to give “the Loyal Inhabitants on both sides of the 
Chesapeake the opportunity they have so long ago earnestly 
desired of avowing their principles, and standing forth. 
_027 Cornwallis wished to extend the war to Virginia 


orecisely because there strictly military factors--rather 


than the chimera of loyalist support--offered a prospect 


2 cermain to Clinton, April 4) rand Uulyi/7oelgel: 


Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, I, 380-82, and II, 42: and 
Germain tc Cornwallis, June 4, 1781, ibid., II, 10-Ll. 


26Germain to Clinton, May 2, 1781, ibid., I, 465-66. 

27 Germain to Ciinton;*August’ <, L7@i,i oMost ecrets > 
separate letter book. “Secretary of State to Clinton," 
Clinton Papers. Cf£. Cornwallis to Clinton, May 26, 1781, and 


June 30, 1781, Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, I, 488, II, 35. 
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for victory. Germain mistakenly approved his activities on 
the ground that he would thereby be able to convince the 
Loyalists that “recovery of the Southern Provinces is the 
unalterable object of the King's Measures, [and] excite 
them to exert themselves for the accomplishment of it"; 28 
but the Earl remained resolutely opposed to operating on 
that illusory basis. 

Germain's incredible optimism in 1781 and frequent ly 
voiced opinion that the American cause was on the verge of 
collapse only frustrated Clinton. Essentially, British 
military policy in the closing months of the war was no 
policy at all. The administration took no steps to cope 
with the completely altered situation in the South, and 
left Clinton to carry on against the rebels with reinforce- 
ments adequate only to replace the losses of regiments 
already in America. Instead of adopting a positive plan 
for continuing the war, government deluded itself into be- 
lieving that professions of loyalist support, negot:ations 
with "Vermonters" to withdraw from the war, the chaos of 
American finances, and the mutiny of the Pennsylvania Line 


_— i ; 29 
forecast the imminent collapse of the rebellion. 


¢oGermain to Clinton, May 2, 1781, Clinton-Cornwallis 


Controversy, I, 464-65. 


29 See, for example, Germain to Clinton, February 7, 


1781, Clinton Papers; and Germain to Clinton, March 7, 1781, 
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formulating any practical plan to bring the war to an end. 
Although many Englishmen no longer believed that the rebels 
could be subdued, a majority of the Commons recognized that 
the colonies had become inextricably involved in Britain's 
Struggle against France. If peace were made with the Ameri- 
Cans, important advantages would automatically accrue to 
the Bourbons. For several months, administration spokesmen 
successfully employed this argument to maintain the ministry 
in power and, consequently, to prolong the ate 

Unable to dissociate the issue of the war with France 
from the war with the colonies, the opposition turned its 
attack to the injustice of the war in America, but at first 
with little more success. The argument ran afoul of deep 
English sympathy for the American Loyalists, who were pic- 
tured as victims of a tyrannical minority. Although many 
independents had initially opposed the war with the colo- 
nies, they had, since 1778, firmly supported the adminis- 


tration because Congress had rejected North's offers of 


conciliation. The position of these independents was 


3leor a remarkable example of the ministry's admis- 
sion that the American war was no longer being fought merely 
for the sake of conquering the colonies, see the speech 
of Thomas De Grey, Under-Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, in Support of a motion for an Address of Thanks to 
His Majesty at the opening of the new Parliament, Parlia- 
mentary History, XXI, 817-19. 
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protection. *>2 


As long as this sentiment persisted in Parli- 
ament, the administration was able to command a majority 
in support of maintaining an army in America. 

When the war came to a close, however, it was brought 
to an end precisely because many independent M Ps finally 
recognized that administration plans for organizing Loyal- 
ists against the rebels held no real prospect of success. 
Cornwallis' withdrawal from North Carolina convinced them 
of the weakness of any strategy based on the dependability 
of the Loyalists, and his surrender at Yorktown dramati- 
cally demonstrated the impossibility of continuing the war 
without great additional expense. 

A variety of purely political circumstances post- 
poned the final decision on the American war until Febru- 
ary 27, 1782. The session of Parliament that convened just 
two days after news of Yorktown reached London was insut- 
ficiently well attended for the opposition seriously to 
embarrass the ministry immediately: °* and at the same time 


administration cleverly shifted its defense to throw its 


opponents off stride. Germain was jettisoned at the end 


33cir Horace Mann's speech of November 6, 1780, in 


support of continuing the war in the colonies, Parliamen- 


tary History, XXI, 828. 


34christie, The End of North's Ministry, 9. 270. 
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of January, as the ministry quickly closed ranks in a last 
effort to retain a working majority.?° While it artfully 
accepted the opposition contention that the colonies could 
not now be subdued, North's government was able to stave 

off passage of an anti-war resolution until after the Christ- 


mas recess by insisting that it would cripple efforts to 


secure a favorable peace. 7° 


When Parliament met again on January 24, 1782, the 
Opposition was set for an all-out attack on the ministry. 
Not since 1776 had the nation been so interested in the 
American question, and not since the “Howe Inquiry” had 
the administration been so concerned about its dwindling 
majority. When the debate resumed, however, the original 
1ssues of the war had become unrecognizable. All hope for 
continuing the war, even with the support of the oft-relied- 
upon Loyalists, was dead. With Germain's departure, the 
ministry became more flexible, less insistent upon the con- 
ditions embodied in earlier offers of conciliation, and 
frankly skeptical that any circ chee use could be made of the 


Loyalists in America. When Welbore Ellis, Germain's 


35christie, The End of North's Ministry, pp. 292-94. 


36Por the remarkable extent to which the administra- 
tion eventually employed this tactic, see the debate in the 


House of Commons on February 22, 1782,, Parliamentary His- 
tory, XXII,, 1032-45. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONC LUSION 


It is difficult to detect the precise moment at which 
the American rebellion ceased to be a colonial issue and 
became primarily a military problem. In working with those 
Americans who chose to remain loyal, Britain was Singularly 
unsuccessful in gauging this change. While Loyalists took 
a leading role in the pre-revolutionary debates, urging 
caution, suggesting compromise, and defeating extreme reso- 
lutions, they quickly withdrew to the sidelines when the 
struggle settled down to a test of arms. Consequently, 
although a significant minority immediately took the inu- 
trative and plotted their own independent courses of action-- 
in much the same manner as the most determined revolution- 
1stS--most Loyalists patiently awaited Sritain's guidance 
and leadership. 

It was precisely this situation that Britain ‘failed 
tO grasp; unaware of the possibilities of loyalist support, 
government only half-heartedly asserted that leadership. 

Of the many mistckes Britain made with her American colo- 
nies, none was more costly or had more far-reaching 
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consequences than her assumption that numerous Loyalists 
would without encouragement continue after 1775 to accept 
responsibilities as they had during the preceding decade. 
The error was easily made and difficult to correct; it fol- 
lowed readily from several basic British beliefs. Most 
Englishmen believed the majority of Americans to be essen- 
tially loyal, the bulk of the rebels too cowardly and 
poorly trained to face the British army, and Loyalists 
resolutely determined to prevent the overthrow of imperial 
authority. Before 1778, the Loyalists' assistance was 
simply presumed to be unneeded. Thus without seeking to 
determine the precise contribution they might make, govern- 
ment from the outset failed to make adequate preparations 
to Organize them effectively. 

Surprisingly, this initial failure in no way weak- 
ened government's confidence in their ultimate usefulness 
and dependability. Indeed, during the first two years of 
the war, when little official effort was directed to mobil- 
1Zing Loyalists, their eagerness to form provincial corps 
and participation in a few hastily conceived loyalist pro- 
jects strengthened that confidence. What officials failed 
tO perceive, however, was that this response was not merely 
the result of loyalist zeal or British plans but largely 


of conditions which were unlikely to persist. Loyalists 
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at this time acted not because of, but in absence of, posi- 
tive encouragement. The initiative in every case came 
from America, not London. Their motives were conditioned 
by fear of rebel reprisals, proximity of the British army, 
and a presumption that the war would be of brief duration. 
Britain's policy was as yet inchoate, consisting of little 
more than a few regulations to govern the first Loyalists 
who early forced their unwonted attentions upon the adminis- 
tration. It was impossible from their inttlal response to 
assume that mere policy changes and more liberal induce- 
ments would readily elicit decisive loyalist participation. 
The ambivalence of Britain's early loyalist policy-- 
which coupled reluctance to organize them with surpassing 
confidence in their usefulness—made the administration's 
subsequent plans appear contradictory. Furthermore, in 
light of her meager efforts to mobilize Loyalists before 
1778, Britain's paralyzing dependence upon them in later 
stages of the war appears incomprehensible. Careful exami- 
nation easily resolves the confusion. British overconfi- 
dence and tendency to underestimate the enemy and the North 
ministry's reluctance to expand the provincial service, 
which marked British policy during Howe's command, no longer 
crippled Britis.: planning after 1778. Saratoga and the 


French entry combined to destroy government's propensity 
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Carolina Loyalists. Although during the following weeks he 
paid lip service to this project, he gradually abandoned 
the loyalist experiment--and with it the primary purpose 
of the southern campaign. A bloody engagement with Greene 
at Guildford Courthouse failed to improve his position. 
Seemingly unaware that his army's condition and the pres- 
ence of Greene's troops rendered it unlikely that Loyalists 
would now foolhardily expose themselves, he nevertheless 
once again called them to the royal standard. Upon en- 
countering a very meager response he precinitately abandoned 
the Carolinas to Greene, convinced that any campaign depend- 
ent upon their cooperation was completely unsound. 
Cornwallis’ move to Wilmington and subsequent march 
to Virginia placed Clinton squarely on the horns of a dilem- 
ma. Sir Henry was convinced that plans to reestablish royal 
government by drawing on loyalist support merited a full and 
fair trial, but Virginia was the least likely location to 
put them into erfect. A proposed plan based on loyalist 
support in the upper Chesapeake could be attempted when 
endurable weather returned in the autumn. Cornwallis, on 
the other hand, disagreed with Sir Henry on the dependability 
of the Loyalists, and for entirely different reasons-- 
largely military rather than political--wished to focus 


future operations on Virginia. Actually, government's 


ane 


refusal to send troops to America rendered it unlikely that 
Cornwallis’ plan could ever be tested, but as the Earl stub- 
bornly adhered to it, his reluctance to comply with Clin- 
ton's immediate orders immobilized in the meantime a size- 
able portion of the British army in Virginia. The result 
was that when Washington and Rochambeau were finally able 

to coordinate a combined attack in the Chesapeake, Corn- 
wallis‘* army was entrapped at Yorktown. 

Both Cornwallis’ conduct in North Carolina and the 
loss of his army at Yorktown have obscured British strategy 
in 1781. Prom initial formulation in Clinton's orders of 
March 8, 1.778 until the war's end, Britain's basic stra- 
tegy after Saratoga (although frequently blurred and at 
times temporarily endangered by short-range tactical deci- 
sions) rested squarely upon participation of Loyalists in the 
reestablishment of royal authority in America. The French 
entry, which ocroduced the plans formulated in Clinton's 
revised orders of March 21, 1778, and various incidental 
delays thereafter, only temporarily interrupted efforts to 
execute that strategy. Not until Cornwallis marched to Vir- 
ginia did a high official repudiate this plan, and then Sir 
Henry steadfastly adhered to it in the face of the Earl's 
objections. Nor did the administration waver in ‘cunpert 


of that policy. Confused instructions emanating from 


~ 


ars 


Whitehall in 1781 appeared to support the Earl against Sir 
Henry, but actually they merely demonstrated that at the 
time the American Secretary completely misunderstood their 
plans for continuing the war. 

Government proposed no fundamental strategic changes 
after 1780. Unable to acquire new support in Parliament, 
the ministry refused to hazard its precarious position by 
altering basic designs in America. lLaboring under severe 
censure, at war with powerful European enemies, and beset 
by financial woes, ¢-vernment doggedly ciung to the hope 
shat Loyalists might yet rally vigorously and thereby con- 
vince the revolutionists of the futility of remaining in 
rebellion. In light of the ministry's plight, no other 
course was open. 

Eventually, of course, that cherished hope proved 
wholly 1llusory: even before Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town the fantasy of that belief had become apparent. In 
America, Clinton was unable with that strategy to produce 
permanent resuits, but as commander in chief he accepted 
nzs responsibility to make the attempt. Learning that no 
new reinforcements would be sent from Europe, he made the 
best of an impossible task; although he expressed reserva- 
tions against government's loyalist plans, he continued 


preparations to put them into effect in the only areas which 
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